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PROMISING  PRACTICES:  PARENTAL 
INVOLVEMENT  IN  SCHOOL 


FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  7,  1994 

U.S.  Senate, 
Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts  and  Humanities, 
OF  THE  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  9:40  a.m.,  in  room 
SD-430,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Dodd  presiding. 
Present:  Senators  Dodd  and  Jeffords. 

Opening  Statement  of  Senator  Dodd 

Senator  Dodd.  I  would  like  to  welcome  everyone  here  this  morn- 
ing, including  our  distinguished  first  witness,  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, Secretary  Riley.  This  hearing  of  the  Education,  Arts  and 
Humanities  Subcommittee  is  on  the  critical  topic  of  parents'  in- 
volvement in  their  children's  education.  I  think  it  is  fitting  that  we 
are  spending  part  of  today,  scheduled  to  be,  hopefully,  the  last  reg- 
ular day  of  this  Congress,  talking  about  education. 

I  want  you  to  know  this  tie  I  am  wearing  this  morning  has  pen- 
guins on  it.  It  is  the  closest  thing  I  could  find  to  a  duck  this  morn- 
ing, not  to  reflect  at  all  on  some  of  the  views  of  our  last  few  days 
around  here. 

But  it  is  appropriate,  I  think,  on  this  last  day  of  Congress  with 
the  school  year  now  underway  across  the  country,  that  we  talk 
about  parental  involvement.  Unfortunately,  this  Congress  has  been 
popularly  characterized  by  the  things  it  has  failed  to  accomplish 
rather  than  the  things  it  has.  I,  for  one,  regret  many  of  the  oppor- 
tunities we  lost  this  year,  and  I  know  my  colleagues  do  as  well. 

But  in  one  area,  this  Congress's  achievements,  I  think,  have  been 
dramatic,  historic,  and  rather  numerous,  and  that  is  in  the  area  of 
education. 

I  am  pleased  that  Secretary  Riley  is  here  with  us  today  because, 
frankly,  in  my  view  he  was  the  driving  force,  of  course  along  with 
the  President  and  others,  behind  many  of  these  achievements. 
Without  Dick  Riley's  insistent  demands  that  we  plow  ahead  on  the 
education  reform  areas,  it  might  not  have  happened  in  such  a 
major  way. 

We  passed  the  Goals  2000  legislation,  which  included  a  strong 
set  of  national  education  goals  and  new  Federal  assistance  for 
States  and  communities  to  reach  them. 

(1) 


Just  this  week,  with  the  passage  of  the  Improving  America's 
Schools  Act  we  reauthorized  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act,  which  provides  Federal  support  for  our  most  disadvan- 
taged students. 

We  expanded  Head  Start,  which  provides  an  early  boost  to  our 
neediest  young  children. 

We  passed  the  Safe  Schools  Act,  legislation  designed  to  take  vio- 
lence out  of  these  institutions. 

We  launched  the  School-to-Work  Program,  which  will  help  thou- 
sands of  Americans  make  the  sometimes  difficult  transition  from 
the  classroom  to  the  workplace. 

We  initiated  a  direct  lending  program,  which  will  cut  financial 
aid  costs  for  students  enrolled  in  higher  education  all  across  this 
country. 

We  established  the  Corporation  for  National  Community  Service, 
which  through  Americorps  will  provide  thousands  of  young  Ameri- 
cans with  the  means  to  pursue  higher  education. 

In  my  view,  this  was  truly  the  education  Congress,  and  again,  I 
want  to  commend  the  Secretary,  the  White  House.  I  also  want  to 
note,  as  well,  that  in  every  one  of  these  efforts,  we  wouldn't  have 
achieved  them  had  we  also  not  had  the  tremendous  backing  and 
support  of  peop'e  like  Senator  Jim  Jeffords  and  Senator  Nancy 
Kassebaum  and  others.  These  are  truly  bipartisan  efforts. 

In  fact,  some  of  our  colleagues  took  a  lot  of  heat  because  they 
supported  some  of  these  programs.  On  this  the  last  day  of  the 
103rd  Congress.  I  want  to  go  on  record  as  commending  them  for 
standing  up  for  education  and  not  getting  caught  up  in  what  hap- 
pens all  too  often  around  here — partisan  politics.  But  because  of 
their  efforts,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Secretary's,  we  have  made  this 
the  best  Congress  in  the  20  years  that  I  have  served  here  for  Amer- 
ica's children. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  important  role  parents  play  in  their  chil- 
dren's education  has  guided  these  efforts  in  many  ways.  During 
consideration  of  the  Goals  2000  bill,  we  added  a  national  education 
goal  on  parental  involvement.  As  part  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  bill,  we  required  school  districts  that  are  major 
recipients  of  Title  I  money  to  devote  one  percent  of  those  funds  to 
efforts  to  increase  parental  involvement. 

The  fact  is  that  parental  influence  is  critical  to  a  child's  success 
in  education,  and  this  simple  fact  has  been  demonstrated  in  study 
after  study,  for  children  from  all  income  levels.  More  than  anyone 
else,  it  is  parents  who  will  determine  how  successful  students  will 
be,  and  it  is  parents  we  must  incorporate  in  the  educational  proc- 
ess. 

Parents  care  a  great  deal  about  their  children  and  they  want  bet- 
ter lives  for  them,  but  barriers  exist  between  many  parents  and 
their  children's  schools.  It  can  be  everything  from  hectic  work 
schedules  to  parents  whose  experiences  in  school  may  have  been 
less  than  positive.  The  challenge  we  face  today  is  providing  today's 
parents  with  the  tools  to  be  effective  in  their  child's  education.  Un- 
fortunately, we  are  falling  short  in  this  area  now,  and  I  will  give 
you  a  handful  of  statistics  that  prove  it. 


Nearly  30  percent  of  parents  report  that  they  never  or  seldom 
help  their  children  with  nomework,  and  only  a  third  of  parents  be- 
long to  a  parent-teacher  organization  or  attend  parent- teacher  or- 
ganization meetings.  Only  35  percent  of  parents  report  contacting 
a  school  regarding  their  child's  academic  performance. 

Only  53  percent  of  parents  with  three-year-olds  read  to  their 
children  every  day,  something  I  have  heard  the  Secretary  speak  of 
quite  often  just  sitting  down,  being  quiet,  taking  a  few  nights  off 
and  reading  to  your  cnild.  That  simple,  simple  effort  can  make  a 
great  difference. 

Only  38  percent  of  parents  with  three-  to  five-year-olds  visited  a 
library  with  their  children  at  least  once  in  the  previous  month. 

Clearly,  there  is  no  way  we  can  legfislate  parental  involvement. 
I  wish  we  could,  but  we  can't.  It  is  a  choice  each  parent  must 
make.  However,  I  think  we  can  and  must  work  together  to  be  sure 
that  it  is  a  viable  choice  for  all  parents,  that  school  doors  are 
opened  and  are  perceived  as  being  open  to  them,  that  work  envi- 
ronments accommodate  the  needs  of  children  and  that  communities 
support  parents  in  these  roles.  It  is  not  an  easy  task  but  is  one  that 
I  think  we  must  undertake  to  ensure  the  success  of  all  of  our  chil- 
dren. 

Today,  we  are  going  to  explore  some  of  these  issues  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  and  with  a  panel  of  witnesses  who  bring  sub- 
stantial experience  and  knowledge  to  our  discussion.  Hopefully,  the 
testimony  that  we  are  going  to  near  today  will  provide  us  with  a 
better  bmeprint  for  plugging  parents  into  the  educational  system 
and  putting  their  children  on  the  road  to  success. 

I  am  pleased  to  welcome  you,  Mr.  Secretair,  but  before  I  do,  let 
me  turn  to  my  colleague  and  friend  from  Vermont  who  has  just 
been  tremendous  on  these  issues  over  and  over  again,  and  as  I  said 
earlier  in  my  remarks,  You  just  don't  get  these  things  done  with 
just  an  admmistration  or  just  a  chairman  of  a  committee.  It  takes 
a  cooperative  effort.  We  would  not  have  had  the  success  we  have 
had  in  these  education  bills  had  it  not  been,  for  Jim  Jeffords. 

Opening  Statement  of  Senator  Jeffords 

Senator  Jeffords.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  certainly 
share 

Senator  DODD.  Particularly  those  last  points,  I  am  sure. 

Senator  Jeffords.  That  is  right.  I  agree  with  those  in  particu- 
lar—  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Jeffords.  — but  I  also  want  to  commend  you  for  your 
help.  I  know  we  are  going  to  work  together  over  the  years  ahead 
to  ensure  that  we  not  only  have  established  the  goals  but  that  we 
are  going  to  work  toward  them  and  to  reach  those  goals,  which  is 
why  we  are  here  today,  to  start  on  that  adventure.  It  is  one  thing 
to  set  the  goals,  but  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  be  able  to  reach 
them,  especially  with  the  resource  problems  that  we  have  in  this 
country  right  now. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you,  Mr.  Secretary.  I  admire  all 
you  are  doing  and  the  outreach  work  you  are  going  into  now  in  this 
area  of  parental  involvement. 

We  can  be  proud  of  the  educational  accomplishments  we  have 
achieved  this  Congress,  as  the  chairman  has  pointed  out.  Perhaps 


the  passage  of  the  Goals  2000  bill,  the  Educate  America  Act,  and 
just  2  days  ago  the  Elementary  and  Secondan^  Education  Act  are 
concrete  examples  of  the  bipartisan  force  for  education  and  what  it 
can  accomplish. 

It  is  a  timely  moment  for  us  to  come  together  today  because  it 
brings  the  session  of  Congress  to  a  close  on  a  profoundly  hopeful 
note.  The  leadership  and  dedication  of  every  individual  in  this 
room  can  bring  our  cnildren  a  brighter  future. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  working  closely  with  all  of  you  when  we 
return,  but  Secretaries  and  Senators  matter  little  in  the  education 
of  a  child  compared  to  parents.  We  have  long  known  that  parents' 
expectations  and  encouragement  form  the  bedrock  for  student 
acnievement  in  the  classroom,  and  even  though  we  champion  pa- 
rental involvement  in  Goals  2000,  it  is  not  easy  for  a  parent  to  live 
up  to  this  responsibility. 

In  fact,  as  we  will  hear  shortly,  in  our  society  today,  for  some 
parents,  it  is  nearly  a  superhuman  feat  to  guide  a  child  safely  and 
successfully  througn  high  school. 

We  must  respond  to  the  needs  of  parents  who  are  striving  to  be 
full  partners  with  their  children.  We  must  provide  opportunities, 
such  as  today,  to  let  parents,  teachers,  administrators,  and  policy 
makers  share  ideas  for  improvement.  And  we  must  allocate  the  re- 
sources necessary  for  our  best-laid  plans  to  become  a  reality. 

If  we  want  to  reach  the  goals  we  set  out  in  the  Goals  2000,  if 
we  want  to  turn  our  schools  into  vibrant  community  learning  cen- 
ters for  parents  and  children  to  share,  if  we  want  to  see  cutting- 
edge  technology  made  available  as  a  dynamic  learning  tool  for  stu- 
dents to  use  with  their  parents  and  mentors,  if  we  want  to  create 
mentoring  programs  which  bring  the  experience  of  the  private  sec- 
tor to  the  doorways  of  those  most  in  need,  then  we  must  be  willing 
to  make  education  our  number  one  national  priority.  We  must  en- 
sure the  necessary  resources  are  there. 

I  am  committed  to  making  education  the  focus  of  our  national  in- 
terest. I  see  clearly  that  every  other  challenge  in  our  society,  health 
care  reform,  welfare  reform,  violent  crime,  poverty,  is  directly 
linked  to  education.  We  can  never  have  a  truly  healthy  society 
until  all  Americans  are  supported  by  the  backbone  of  a  good  edu- 
cation, and  that  support  must  begin  at  home,  with  the  family  and 
community  encouraging  our  children  to  reach  for  the  promising  to- 
morrow, and  today,  we  are  going  to  hear  evidence  of  how  we  can 
accomplish  that. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Jeffords  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Senator  Jeffords 

First  of  all  I'd  like  to  thank  Chairman  Dodd  for  convening  this 
hearing.  And  I  would  also  like  to  thank  Secretary  Riley  for  being 
here  as  he  launches  this  impressive  national  outreach  program — 
through  a  wide  national  coalition  represented  here  today — in  sup- 
port of  the  important  goal  of  family  and  community  involvement  in 
education. 

We  can  be  proud  of  the  education  accomplishments  we  have 
achieved  during  this  Congress,  passage  of  the  Goals  2000:  Educate 
America  Act,  and— just  2  days  ago— the  passage  of  the  Elementary 


and  Secondary  Education  Act  are  concrete  examples  of  what  a  bi- 
partisan force  for  education  can  accomplish.  It  is  a  timely  moment 
for  us  to  come  together  today,  because  it  winds  this  session  of  Con- 
gress to  a  close  on  a  profoundly  hopeful  note.  The  leadership  and 
dedication  of  every  individual  in  this  room  can  bring  our  children 
a  brighter  ftiture.  And  I  am  looking  forward  to  continued  partner- 
ship with  all  of  you  when  we  return. 

But,  Senators  and  Secretaries  pale  when  compared  to  the  role  of 
a  parent  in  a  child's  education.  We  have  long  known  that  parents' 
expectations  and  encouragement  forms  the  bedrock  for  student 
achievement  in  the  classroom.  But  even  though  we  champion  par- 
ent involvement  in  Goals  2000,  it  is  not  easy  for  a  parent  to  live 
up  to  this  responsibility.  In  fact,  as  we  will  hear  shortly,  the  reality 
of  socio-economic  forces  in  our  society  todav  can  make  it  a  nearly 
super-human  feat  for  a  parent  to  guide  a  child  safely  and  success- 
fully through  high  school. 

We  must  respond  to  the  needs  of  parents  who  are  striving  to  be 
full  partners  with  their  children.  We  must  provide  opportunities 
such  as  today's  hearing  to  let  parents,  teachers,  administrators  and 
policy  makers  share  ideas  for  improvement.  And  we  must  allocate 
the  resources  necessary  for  our  best  laid  plans  to  become  reality. 

If  we  want  to  reach  the  goals  set  out  in  Goals  2000;  if  we  want 
to  turn  our  schools  into  vibrant  community  learning  centers  for 
parents  and  children  to  share;  if  we  want  to  see  cutting-edge  to  use 
with  their  parents  and  mentors;  if  we  want  to  create  mentoring 
programs  which  bring  the  experience  of  the  private  sector  to  the 
doorways  of  those  most  in  need— THEN  WE  MUST  BE  WILLING 
TO  MAKE  EDUCATION  OUR  NUMBER  ONE  NATIONAL  PRI- 
ORITY. 

I  am  committed  to  making  education  the  focus  of  our  national  in- 
terest. I  see  clearly  that  every  other  challenge  in  our  society- 
health  care  reform,  welfare  reform,  violent  crime,  poverty — is  di- 
rectly linked  to  education.  We  can  never  have  a  truly  healthy  soci- 
ety until  all  Americans  are  supported  by  the  backbone  of  a  good 
education — and  that  support  must  begin  at  home,  with  the  family 
and  the  community  encouraging  our  children  to  reach  for  a  promis- 
ing tomorrow. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  DODD.  Thank  you  very  much. 

We  welcome  you,  Mr.  Secretary.  I  note  that  you  are  accompanied 
by  Sue  Ferguson,  who  is  the  National  Chairperson  for  Parental  In- 
volvement in  Education.  Ms.  Ferguson,  we  welcome  you  to  the  com- 
mittee and  know  that  you  are  going  to  be  available  to  us  to  respond 
to  some  questions. 

Mr.  Secretary,  again,  congratulations  on  a  tremendous  job  well 
done.  I  noted  the  lead  editorial  in  the  Washington  Post  this  morn- 
ing bemoaning  the  things  we  didn't  get  done,  a  classic  example  of 
focusing  on  the  negative  and,  failing  to  comment  on  what  a  tremen- 
dously successful  Congress  it  has  been.  As  the  saying  goes,  there 
is  not  a  desire  to  report  about  the  planes  that  fly,  only  the  ones 
that  don't.  We  have  had  tremendous  successes  that  haven't  at- 
tracted a  lot  of  attention  because  we  have  worked  together  and  got- 
ten the  job  done,  and  a  lot  of  that  credit  goes  to  you.  Welcome. 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  HON.  RICHARD  W.  RILEY,  SECRETARY, 
U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION,  WASHINGTON,  DC;  AC- 
COMPANIED  BY  SUE  FERGUSON,  CHAIR,  NATIONAL  COALI- 
TION  FOR  PARENTAL  INVOLVEMENT  IN  EDUCATION 

Secretary  Riley.  Thank  you  so  much,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senator 
Jeffords.  It  is  a  real  pleasure  for  us  to  have  the  chance  to  be  here 
this  morning.  I  do  think  it  is  an  appropriate  time  for  us  to  talk  on 
this  subject. 

I  would  say  that  I  am  most  grateful,  speaking  for  America's 
schoolchildren  and  parents  and  all  Americans,  for  the  leadership 
that  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Senator  Jeffords  and  others  in  your 
subcommittee  and  committee  and  in  the  entire  Senate  and  House 
who  have  provided  bipartisan  support  for  improving  education  in 
this  country. 

When  you  look  at  what  has  been  done  and  what  has  not  been 
done  and  all  of  the  comments  about  it,  I  don't  think  anything  that 
could  impact  the  ftiture  of  this  country  any  more  than  the  kind  of 
progressive  things  that  we  have  done  for  education  this  vear  and 
last  year.  So  I  think  probably  the  most  important  thing  has  been 
dealt  with,  and  I  am  very  proud  of  that  and  pleased,  and  the  Presi- 
dent joins  with  me  in  thanking  you  for  your  support. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  request  that  my  full  text  be  submitted  for  the 
record  and  I  will  give  a  statement. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  Sue  Ferguson  here.  She  is  Chair  of  the  Na- 
tional Coalition  for  Parent  Involvement  in  Education,  referred  to  as 
NCPIE.  One  month  ago,  I  announced  the  formation  of  a  broad- 
based  partnership  with  NCPIE,  the  Education  Department  and 
other  organizations,  working  together  to  promote  greater  family  in- 
volvement in  learning. 

I  think  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  when  Cabinet  members  come 
here,  normally  there  are  other  Cabinet  members  with  them  or 
other  staff  employees  or  experts  in  government,  budget,  or  what- 
ever. It  really  is  a  little  different,  I  think,  symbolic,  perhaps,  for  me 
to  have  with  me  a  private  citizen  who  is  representing  private  orga- 
nizations that  are  all  tying  together  to  help  us  bring  about  the  kind 
of  outreach  family  involvement  that  this  country  needs.  I  think  it 
is  a  very  good  symbol  to  start  with. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  heartened  by  the  response  of  the  ini- 
tiative that  we  have  launched.  Today,  the  Partnership  for  Family 
Involvement  in  Learning  is  comprised  not  only  of  the  Department 
of  Education  and  the  46  members  of  NCPIE  that  came  in  when 
that  coalition  came  with  us,  but  of  30  other  organizations  as  well 
which  have  come  into  this  partnership,  representing  parents  and 
schools,  religious  organizations,  community-based  groups,  business. 
It  is  an  issue  on  which  we  have  found  common  ground.  If  there  is 
anything  we  need  in  this  country,  it  is  issues  to  bring  us  together 
and  on  which  a  broad  consensus  for  educational  improvement  and 
community  renewal  really  can  be  constructed. 

Our  partnership  is  a  growing  one.  It  is  as  important,  I  think,  as 
anything  out  there  in  terms  of  movement  and  electricity  in  the  edu- 
cation world.  It  is  families  and  their  children.  It  proceeds  from  a 
simple  but  powerful  premise,  that  the  American  family  is  literally 
the  rock  upon  which  a  solid  education  can  and  must  be  built. 


The  importance  of  family  involvement  in  learning  is  made  clear 
in  a  report  I  released  last  month  entitled  "Strong  Families,  Strong 
Schools".  We  have  a  number  of  those  available  for  anyone  who  is 
here  or  on  the  committee  that  would  like  copies.  I  have  witnessed 
that  basic  principle  at  work  in  every  part  of  our  country.  I  have 
seen  two-parent  families,  I  have  seen  single  parents,  step-parents, 
grandparents,  aunts  and  uncles  providing  strong  family  support  for 
their  children's  learning. 

I  would  say  to  this  subcommittee  that  the  Congress  has  built  a 
splendid  record  in  the  area  of  education.  The  Washington  Post  yes- 
terday said  that  the  education  initiatives  passed  by  Congress  rep- 
resent "a  major  area  of  accomplishment  that  has  often  been  ig- 
nored." 

This  record  encompasses,  as  the  chair  points  out,  the  Goals  2000: 
Educate  America  Act,  which  strengthens  local  efforts  to  help 
schools  meet  high  academic  standards  and  occupational  standards. 
That  Act  includes  incentives  to  make  our  schools  safer  and  to  make 
cutting-edge  research  more  friendly.  The  reauthorization  of  OERI, 
the  Safe  Schools  Act,  all  are  incorporated  in  that  major  move  with 

Goals  2000. 

The  legislative  record  also  includes  the  School-to-Work  Opportu- 
nities Act;  streamlining  the  college  financial  aid  system,  something 
that  has  been  talked  about  for  a  number  of  years  but  really  needed 
to  be  done;  national  service  legislation;  and  this  week,  of  course, 
the  reauthorization  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act,  which,  from  a  resource  standpoint,  drives  a  lot  of  these  other 
measures. 

These  initiatives  create  exciting  opportunities  for  communities 
and  States  to  seriously  address  educational  achievement  and  eco- 
nomic advancement.  Through  constructive  bipartisan  efforts  that 
were  pointed  out,  and  Senator  Jeffords,  you  have  been  a  tremen- 
dous help  and  a  leader  in  this  area,  as  has  Senator  Kassebaum  and 
others,  and  that  should  be  noted,  as  the  chair  did,  we  now  have  in 
place,  as  the  Committee  for  Economic  Development  said  in  a  recent 
report  entitled  "Putting  Learning  First",  "a  new  platform  from 
which  to  promote  academic  excellence,"  one  involving  people  in 
every  State,  every  community,  and  every  school  in  America. 

Thirty  years  of  research  in  this  report  tells  us  that  the  starting 
point  of  American  education  is,  number  one,  parent  expectations  of 
their  children.  Parental  involvement  with  their  children's  education 
flows  from  that.  This  consistent  finding  applies  to  every  family,  re- 
gardless of  the  parents'  station  in  life,  their  income,  their  edu- 
cational background.  A  child  who  grows  up  reading  for  fun  is  a 
child  who  generally  is  on  the  road  to  success  when  it  comes  to 
learning. 

But  for  America  to  read  together,  something  has  to  give.  The 
teenager  who  is  perpetually  glued  to  the  tube  is  well  on  the  way 
to  having  a  rather  dull  mind  and  a  very  dull  and  perhaps  risky  fu- 
ture. Report  after  report  tells  us  that  reading  scores  decline  in  all 
grade  levels  when  young  people  go  into  what  they  refer  to  as  the 
red  zone"  of  danger  and  watch  more  than  six  hours  of  television 
on  a  weekday.  Even  two  hours  of  television  a  night  puts  children 
in  the  "ydlow  zone",  kind  of  a  warning  light  to  be  careful. 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Senator  Jeffords,  the  partnership  that  we 
formed  is  designed  to  estabhsh  a  supportive  environment  for  family 
involvement.  We  will  identify  and  publicize  outstanding  examples 
of  family  involvement  around  the  Nation,  just  as  your  subcommit- 
tee is  doing  here  today,  and  I  am  grateful  for  that.  We  will  provide 
useful  information  to  parents,  to  students,  to  businesses,  and  to 
community  groups,  and  we  will  set  an  example  by  encouraging 
Federal  employees  to  participate  in  their  own  children's  learning. 

At  the  Department  of  Education,  we  are  trying  to  practice  what 
we  promote.  We  allow  our  employees  to  have  flexible  schedules  so 
that  they  can  spend  more  time  at  home  with  their  children  and  at- 
tend events  of  their  children  at  the  school.  For  employees  who  vol- 
unteer in  local  schools,  the  Department  matches  leave  time  up  to 
four  hours  per  pay  period.  I  think  those  kinds  of  commitments  in 
our  own  operations  are  extremely  important  to  show  people  that  we 
intend  to  follow  what  we  are  talking  about. 

As  I  travel  around  the  country.  I  meet  many  parents  who  are 
trying  very  hard  to  do  the  right  thing  by  their  children.  They  are 
being  responsible.  They  are  juggling  one,  two,  two-and-a-half  jobs, 
trying  to  squeeze  more  hours  into  each  day.  They  are  worrying 
about  their  children's  safety.  They  are  doing  all  they  can  to  keep 
their  families  held  together. 

The  most  important  single  change  we  need  for  American  edu- 
cation, I  think,  is  to  find  new  ways  to  help  parents  slow  down  their 
lives.  This  mismatch  in  how  American  institutions,  from  schools  to 
businesses,  carve  out  time  in  the  day-to-day  life  of  the  American 
family  is,  to  my  mind,  a  serious  impediment  affecting  how  our 
young  people  are  literally  growing  up. 

The  best  business  leaders  recognize  that  the  early  investment 
that  famihes  make  on  behalf  of  their  children  leads  to  the  promise 
of  a  skilled  and  educated  work  force  in  the  future,  and  that  is  why 
business  leaders  have  been  in  the  forefront  of  improving  education 
for  many  years.  They  are  there  now.  Some  of  these  businesses  have 
already  developed  new  ways  that  America's  time  can  be  used  to 
help  families  and  help  the  learning  process. 

We  must  see  the  value  in  job  sharing,  in  flex  time,  in  release 
time  for  families,  to  give  attention  to  children.  Schools  at  the  plant 
site,  day  care  in  the  office,  parents  working  at  home  without  stig- 
ma or  financial  loss,  whatever  it  takes,  we  need  to  use  all  of  our 
ingenuity  to  find  new  ways  to  connect  families  to  their  children  in 
these  hectic  times. 

As  part  of  our  effort  to  increase  family  involvement  in  education, 
I  have  suggested  seven  good  practices  that  may  be  helpful  to  par- 
ents and  their  family  members.  The  Washington  Post,  again,  called 
it  "Rile/s  basics".  I  think  my  children  and  grandchildren  would  call 
it  lecturing,  but  whatever.  They  really  are  basic  homework  for  par- 
ents. Let  me  run  through  those  as  I  prepare  to  conclude  my  re- 
marks 

First,  take  a  time  inventory  to  find  the  extra  time  so  the  familv 
can  learn  together.  Commit  to  learning  something  with  your  chil- 
dren. 

Second,  commit  yourself  to  high  standards  and  high  expectations 
for  your  children.  Expect  more  from  them.  Challenge  them  in  every 
possible  way  to  reach  their  fiill  potential.  Part  of  that  expectation 


gets  beyond  just  in  school  but  more  expectations  in  terms  of  trust- 
ing children  with  responsibility  and  that  kind  of  thing. 

Third,  limit  television  on  a  school  night  to  a  maximum  of  two 
hours,  even  if  that  means  that  the  remote  control  may  have  to  be 
taken  away  on  occasion. 

Fourth,  read  together.  It  is  the  real  starting  pomt  of  all  leammg. 

Fifth,  make  sure  your  children  take  tough  courses  at  school  and 
schedule  daily  time  to  check  homework. 

Sixth,  make  sure  that  your  child  goes  to  school  every  day  and 
support  community  efforts  to  keep  children  safe  and  oflF  the  street 

late  at  night. 

Seventh  and  finally,  set  a  good  example  by  talkmg  directly  to 
your  children,  especially  your  teenagers,  about  the  dangers  of  drugs 
and  alcohol  and  the  values  that  you  want  and  vour  family  wants 
your  children  to  have.  Listen  to  what  your  children  have  to  say. 
Such  personal  talks,  however  uncomfortable  sometimes  they  may 
be,  they  may  save  your  children's  lives.  ^      .,    . 

Now  let  me  turn  briefly  to  how  schools  can  encourage  family  in- 
volvement. This  disconnection  between  educators  and  parents  re- 
quires our  attention.  Often,  parents  and  educators  talk  to  each 
other  but  they  talk  really  past  one  another.  Many  parents  feel  that 
their  right  to  be  involved  in  school  policy,  to  be  full  participants  in 
the  learning  process,  is  ignored  and  frustrated  and  sometimes  even 
denied.  They  don't  feel  valued,  and  they  sometimes  find  education 
jargon  to  be  kind  of  a  putdown. 

Yet,  I  know  there  are  countless  schools  and  educators  who  have 
reached  out  to  families,  and  effectively  so,  and  have  been  rewarded 
with  great  family  involvement  at  their  school  and  higher  student 
achievement. 

I  hope  educators  everywhere  will  make  family  members  feel  wel- 
come, listen  with  an  open  ear,  and  reach  out  to  parents  as  part- 
ners. Educators  can  creatively  use  new  technology,  from  voice  mail, 
for  example,  to  homework  hotlines,  to  educational  CD-ROM  pro- 
grams that  are  now  on  the  market,  and  even  just  the  plain  tele- 
phone, to  get  parents  involved  in  the  learning  process. 

Families,  schools,  businesses,  educators,  communities,  all  have 
an  essential  role  to  play  if  all  of  our  children  are  to  learn  to  high 
standards  in  a  safe,  disciplined  environment.  Working  together,  I 
think  we  can  reinforce  the  central  role  of  the  family  in  education, 
bring  out  the  best  in  every  child  in  this  great  country. 

Thank  you  very  much,  and  Sue  Ferguson  has  assured  me  she 
would  be  willing  to  join  into  response  to  questions.  It  is  good  to 
have  her  with  us. 

Senator  Dodd.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Before  turning  to  just  a  couple  of  brief  questions  for  you  and  Ms. 
Ferguson,  let  me  include  in  the  record,  if  I  can,  a  comment  from 
Terrel  Bell,  the  former  Secretary  of  Education  from  1981  to  1984, 
and  who  is  today  Chairman  of  the  Parent  Knowledge  Network.  I 
would  normally  just  insert  this  in  the  record,  but  it  is  a  short 
enough  paragraph  to  read  it  into  the  record. 

He  says,  "Parent  involvement  in  the  schools  is  like  the  weather, 
everybody  talks  about  it  but  nobody  does  anything  about  it."  Now 
Secretary  Riley  has  decided  to  do  something  about  it  with  his  na- 
tional family  involvement  initiative. 
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"Research  repeatedly  demonstrates  that  the  most  critical  factor 
in  student  achievement  is  participation  of  parents  in  support  of 
their  child's  formal  education.  I  urge  this  distinguished  Senate 
committee  to  give  their  whole-hearted,  bipartisein  backing  for  this 
voluntary  grassroots  strategy  to  strengthen  families  and  improve 
our  public  schools." 

I  commend  Secretary  Bell  for  his  comments  here  and  particularly 
his  recognition,  Mr.  Secretary,  of  your  work  in  this  area. 

Let  me  begin  with  just  a  couple  of  questions,  and  then  I  will  turn 
to  my  colleague. 

When  we  did  the  transition  program,  which  serves  young  chil- 
dren as  they  begin  regular  school,  we  discovered  that,  especially  in 
Head  Start  programs,  there  has  been  a  long  and  historic  success 
of  getting  parents  involved  with  their  children  in  preschool.  It  was 
in  the  neighborhood  of  60  percent,  you  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong, 
but  it  was  a  relatively  high  number,  statistically,  of  parental  in- 
volvement with  children  at  the  preschool  level. 

Then  you  get  to  kindergarten  and  the  first  grade  and  that  num- 
ber drops,  to  20  or  25  percent.  It  is  stunning. 

The  age  of  the  child  is  not  changing  substantially.  It  strikes  me 
that  one  of  the  things  we  have  had  as  a  part  of  the  Head  Start  pro- 
gram from  its  earliest  days  was  a  very  strong  parental  involvement 
component  and  that  drops  off  when  traditional  education  begins. 

I  know  one  doesn't  like  to  lay  particular  emphasis  on  one  side  of 
this  equation  or  the  other,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  educational 
institutions  are  just  like  night  £md  day.  Head  Start  almost  requires 
parental  involvement  if  your  child  is  going  to  be  in  the  program, 
and  our  formal  schools  in  many  cases  almost  seem  to  create  an  an- 
tagonistic environment,  in  my  view. 

Now  there  are  obvious  exceptions.  My  hometown  of  East 
Haddam,  CT,  is  terrific.  They  have  parental  volunteers,  who  are 
there  every  day.  The  school  has  worked  out  ways  for  them  to  be 
involved  and  contribute.  It  is  a  whole  different  climate. 

But  I  must  tell  you,  I  am  struck  by  this  sudden  drop  in  parent 
involvement.  And  again,  I  do  not  want  to  point  an  accusatory  fin- 
ger here,  but  it  seems  to  me  there  is  a  glaring  difference  in  those 
statistics,  and  I  wonder  if  you  might  comment  on  that. 

Secretary  Riley.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  a  very  accurate  observa- 
tion. As  you  know,  that  was  discussed  in  the  ESEA. 

Senator  DoDD.  Right. 

Secretary  Riley.  The  conference  report  ended  up  not  making  it 
a  separate  program  in  terms  of  transition  but  did  include  it  in  a 
number  of  other  areas,  so  it  is  very  much  included,  requiring  a  de- 
scription of  how  the  local  education  agencies  will  coordinate  and  in- 
tegrate education  services.  That  has  to  be  part  of  their  plans.  The 
school -wide  programs  fit  into  the  parents  situation  so  much,  the 
compacts  that  are  required  in  the  ESEA. 

Children  who  participate  in  Even  Start,  in  Head  Start,  are  auto- 
matically eligible  for  Title  I,  another  carryover  into  that.  The  local 
education  agencies  must  include  strategies,  also,  to  coordinate  ac- 
tivities to  Head  Start  and  to  early  childhood  development  pro- 
grams. 

So  we  have  a  number  of  ways,  I  think,  in  ESEA  that  you  all  have 
really  brought  about  by  emphasizing  this  transition  period. 
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I  heard  the  President  of  the  National  PTA  from  Houston  tell  a 
story  of  going  into  a  school  recently  and  there  was  a  big  notice  on 
the  front  door — this  was  an  elementary  school — and  it  said,  no- 
tice—kind of  like  a  legal  notice,  like  your  property  is  being  con- 
demned for  the  lack  of  paying  your  taxes— visitors  here  must  re- 
port to  the  office  before  seeing  any  teacher  or  child,  a  very  legiti- 
mate thing  to  keep  track  of  who  is  in  the  school.  But  she  was  point- 
ing out  how  easy  it  would  be  to,  instead  of  saying  "notice",  to  say 
"welcome",  and  parents  are  welcome  here  but  please  go  by  the  of- 
fice and  give  your  name  before  you  go  to  your  class. 

I  was  in  a  school  in  Albuquerque  on  Monday,  a  fine  school  with 
90  percent  Hispanic  kids,  and  it  was  just  the  opposite,  a  big  wel- 
come sign.  Parents  welcome.  You  get  a  pamphlet,  welcome,  in  Eng- 
lish and  in  Spanish. 

As  you  point  out  in  your  question,  you  can  so  much  change  tones 
and  attitudes  just  by  those  simple,  warm  feelings  that  parents  real- 
ly are  welcome  and  not  going  to  be  intimidated  and  are  needed 
tnere  in  the  schools.  So  I  think  that  is  a  part  of  this  transition  pe- 
riod and  it  is  a  very  good  point. 

Sue,  do  you  have  anything  to  add  to  that? 

Ms.  Ferguson.  I  just  would  like  to  add  that  the  National  Head 
Start  Association  is  now  a  member  of  NCPIE  and  they  are  equally 
concerned  with  the  change  in  culture  from  Head  Start  programs  to 
the  regular  public  schools  and  plan  on  focusing  on  that  transition. 

Senator  Dodd.  Gk)od.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that. 

Just  in  following  up  on  that,  and  I  don't  know  if  this  has  been 
done  at  all  or  not,  but  it  strikes  me  that  professional  development 
is  one  of  the  keys  here.  A  few  years  ago  when  working  to  promote 
good  nutrition,  we  found  that  one  of  the  difficulties  that  we  had 
with  the  medical  profession  was  that  there  were  very  few  courses 
being  taught  in  medical  schools  about  the  value  of  nutrition.  It  sim- 
ply wasn't  part  of  their  normal  curriculum.  In  fact,  I  think  that  for 
a  number  of  years  there  were  only  a  couple  of  medical  schools  that 
taught  anything  about  nutrition  even  with  growing  pubHc  aware- 
ness. Today,  that  has  changed  dramatically  and  nutrition  is  now  a 
critical  part  of  medical  school  education. 

To  what  extent  have  we  looked  at  the  issue  of  parental  involve- 
ment in  this  light?  Are  there  any  surveys  of  our  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  particularly  those  that  specialize  in  education, 
about  the  extent  to  which  they  include  parental  involvement?  I  am 
not  talking  necessarily  about  a  separate  course.  I  don't  want  to  see, 
all  of  a  sudden,  a  rush  of  101  courses  on  parental  involvement,  be- 
cause I  don't  think  that  would  solve  the  problem.  I  think  it  has  to 
be  part  of  what  I  would  call  that  seamless  garment  of  education. 
We  need  to  talk  about  the  courses  in  our  institutions  on  education. 
There  needs  to  be  an  awareness  of  the  importance  of  parental  in- 
volvement built  into  the  curriculum.  Maybe  it  is  widespread.  I  am 
just  curious  as  to  whether  or  not  we  are  getting  more  of  that. 

Secretary  RiLEY.  That  is  a  very  interesting  observation.  This 
study  that  I  mentioned  is  very  helpful  on  all  of  these  subjects,  and 
it  is  a  careful  compilation  of  what  all  is  taking  place. 

If  you  notice  on  page  36,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  the  States  listed. 
Only  half  of  the  States  mandate  parent  involvement  requirements 
for  teacher  certification,  so  that  is  a  growing  interest  out  there.  I 
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think  that  will  be  all  States.  That  is  not  to  say  it  doesn't  happen 
in  some  of  those  others,  but  as  far  as  a  requirement  for  certifi- 
cation  

Senator  DODD.  I  am  trying  to  be  careful  here.  The  blue  means 
you  have  it,  or  the  white  means  you  have  it?  I  am  looking  at  Con- 
necticut and  Vermont  here  and  we  are  white,  and  I  want  to 

Secretary  RiLEY.  I  don't  believe  you  mandate  it,  then.  That  is  not 
to  say  that  in  your  State  that  it  is  not  taught  and  it  is  not  included, 
but  it  is  not  a  State  law  under  certification  as  a  mandate. 

Senator  Dodd.  What  does  that  mean,  "mandate"? 

Secretary  Riley.  That  means  for  certification,  you  have  to  have 
had  exposure  in  a  course  or  whatever  in  the  area  of  how  to  involve 
parents  into  your  educational  work.  That  in  and  of  itself  doesn't 
answer  anything,  but  it  certainly 

Senator  Dodd.  No,  but  it  sensitizes  them. 

Secretary  Riley.  It  sensitizes,  and  it  shows  that  there  is  becom- 
ing in  the  State  legislatures  and  with  Governors  and  people  all 
across  the  country,  that  this  is  important.  You  wouldn't  nave  seen 
that  not  too  m£iny  years  ago. 

I  remember  when  I  was  Governor  and  we  were  getting  very 
much  involved,  and  our  program  in  South  Carolina  was  heavily  in- 
volved in  standards  and  parent  involvement.  Some  superintend- 
ents, some  principals  really  were  very  nervous  about  all  of  that, 
like  it  interfered  with  the  system.  We  had  to  work  through  that 
and  you  have  to  get  people  involved  on  the  ground  floor  to  do  it. 
It  is  changing  now.  Enlightened  principals  and  superintendents 
now,  I  haven't  talked  to  one  in  months  that  isn't  very  much  into 
the  importance  of  getting  parents  into  their  children's  education 
process. 

Senator  Dodd.  Let  me  just  ask  one  more  question,  if  I  could 
here,  and  then  turn  to  Senator  Jeffords.  As  you  know,  I  have  lit- 
erally been  in  every  single  public  high  school  in  my  State  at  least 
once  in  the  last  10  years.  I  try  to  go  to  one  a  week  during  the  aca- 
demic year,  and  I  try  to  get  to  Connecticut's  inner-city  schools  al- 
most every  year.  I  think  the  students  ought  to  see  someone  like  me 
and  have  a  chance  to  raise  questions  and  talk. 

I  was  at  Bassett  High  in  Bridgeport  not  too  long  ago  and  there 
were,  I  think,  150  students  in  the  meeting  that  I  nad  with  them. 
I  am  not  exaggerating  when  I  tell  you  I  think  there  were  30  or  40 
different  ethnic  groups  or  nationality  groups  represented  in  that 
room.  It  was  fascinating;  it  was  wonderful.  They  were  from  every 
imaginable  country  in  the  Pacific  Rim  and  Latin  America,  as  few 
African  countries,  a  lot  of  European  and  Eastern  European  coun- 
tries. It  was  a  richness  that,  unfortunately,  is  not  evident  in 
enough  of  our  schools.  These  kids  have  opportunities  to  learn  about 
so  many  different  places  through  their  own  classmates;  the  possi- 
bilities were  just  stunning  to  me. 

But  it  poses  challenges.  Obviously,  the  notion  of  parental  involve- 
ment and  the  relationship  between  parents  and  children,  while 
there  are  some  absolute  fundamentals  and  common  denominators 
regardless  of  culture  or  ethnicity,  clearly  there  are  some  variations 
and  distinctions.  There  is  also  the  issue  of  language. 

Given  the  explosion,  particularly  in  our  urban  schools,  I  wonder 
if  you  are  familiar  with  any  kinds  of  programs  that  help  teachers. 
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who,  in  many  cases,  are  the  minority  in  their  classroom,  reach  par- 
ents who  are  often  first  generation,  and  speak  halting  English  at 
best.  Nevertheless,  they  are  deeply  committed  to  their  children  and 
children's  education.  Are  there  some  programs  you  might  cite,  or 
maybe  even  down  the  road  we  could  include  in  the  record  as  exam- 
ples? Maybe  Ms.  Ferguson  knows  of  some  that  have  really  been 
pretty  successful. 

Secretary  Riley.  Let  me  say  a  word,  and  then  I  think  Sue  cer- 
tainly would  add  to  it. 

Again,  when  I  was  just  this  week  in  this  school  in  Albuquerque, 
where  language  was  a  real  problem,  there  was  a  parent  involve- 
ment center  there  in  the  little  elementary  school  where  children 
who  were  preschool  age  had  day  care  and  the  parents  would  come 
in  at  the  different  hours  in  the  day  and  work  with  people  who  were 
helping  them  with  language  barriers  and  how  best  to  help  their 
children  to  proceed  in  education.  There  were  all  kinds  of  different 
subjects  dealing  with  everything  you  can  think  of,  parenting  sub- 
jects, all  of  the  parent-child  relationship  subjects,  spoken  in  Eng- 
lish and  Spanish. 

Those  programs  really  are  more  local.  They  are  more  devised  by 
the  local  people,  and  that  probably  is  how  it  should  be.  There  is 
some  support,  of  course,  through  our  bilingual  programs,  and  of 
course  Title  I  is  a  tremendous  help  in  those  areas. 

So  you  are  seeing  a  lot  of  things  happen,  but  your  observation 
is  so  correct.  That  is,  I  have  gone  into  schools,  as  you  know,  where 
50  or  60  languages  are  being  spoken.  It  is  certainly  something 
where,  if  you  are  going  to  get  the  parents  involved,  you  have  to  get 
across  the  barrier  of  language  problems. 

Sue,  do  you  have  anything  to  add  to  that? 

Ms.  Ferguson.  There  are  many,  many  programs  out  there,  and 
I  can't  honestly  name  one  right  now.  One  of  the  uniquenesses  of 
NCPIE  is  that  it  represents  a  lot  of  the  diversity  that  you  speak 
of.  I  would  be  more  than  happy  to  collect  some  of  those  programs 
for  you.  , 

I  do  know  that  in  California  there  are  many  programs,  for  which 
Tom  Paisant  happens  to  be  responsible  for  one  of  them. 

Senator  Dodd.  We  would  like  to  get  that. 

Ms.  Ferguson.  Sure. 

Senator  Dodd.  I  think  one  of  the  greatest  values  of  a  hearing 
and  of  these  committees  is  educational.  I  would  say  I  consider  90 
percent  of  my  job  to  be  educational  and  ten  percent  legislative.  If 
we  can  just  make  people  aware  of  what  already  is  out  there  and 
what  works  in  maybe  South  Central  Los  Angeles  or  in  Montpelier, 
VT,  or  Bridgeport,  CT,  it  could  valuable  to  someone  in  Chicago,  De- 
troit, or  Houston,  TX,  or  conversely. 

The  whole  notion  of  getting  those  examples  out,  using  this  bully 
pulpit  of  a  hearing  process,  can  be  a  great  value  to  others  who  are 
thirsting  for  ideas,  creative  and  imaginative  solutions  to  some  of 
these  problems,  so  we  would  be  very  anxious  to  get  that. 

Ms.  Ferguson.  May  I  add  just  one  thing? 

Senator  Dodd.  Yes. 

Ms.  Ferguson.  We  have  done  some  long-range  planning  on  this 

Eartnership  and  developing  that  type  of  information  resource  will 
e  availabk  to  everyboi^  in  time. 


QT  —  AT/I      ri      _      Q/1      _ 
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Senator  DODD.  Terrific. 

Secretary  RiLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  thinking,  and  the  note 
was  hcmded  to  me  that  I  was  in  Hawaii  with  Senator  Inouye  and 
Senator  Akaka  when  it  became  the  first  Goals  2000  State,  and  now 
we  have  well  over  35,  I  think  40  applications. 

The  Liki-Liki  School  there  that  we  visited  with  them  had  some 
of  the  most  interesting  parent  involvement.  These  were  grand- 

Earents.  These  were  senior  people,  native  Hawaiians,  a  lot  of  them, 
ut  also  Japanese,  Chinese,  Irish,  other  nationalities  and  races  and 
cultures.  They  would  come  into  the  school  and  they  would  have 
separate  classes  showing  them  some  of  the  old  ways  of  making 
things,  the  way  their  grandparents  and  g^eat-grandparents  did, 
kind  of  building  in  the  culture  for  all  of  the  children  of  these  dif- 
ferent cultures.  It  was  a  very  rewarding  experience  to  see  that  hap- 
pening. Older  people  can  do  a  lot  of  good  in  what  you  are  talking 
about. 

Senator  Dodd.  I  would  love  to  get  it  if  someone  had  done  some- 
thing on  that  school  and  how  they  put  it  together.  I  would  love  to 
see  that. 

Secretary  RlUEY.  We  will  get  that  for  you. 

Senator  Dodd.  Senator  Jeffords? 

Senator  Jeffords.  Thank  you.  I  would  like  to  follow  up  on  this 
line  of  questioning. 

How  is  the  National  Coalition  doing?  How  widespread  is  it  now 
for  parental  involvement? 

Secretary  RiLEY.  We  think  that,  Senator,  it  is  just  going  very 
well.  As  you  know,  with  our  legislative  Congressional  program  in 
place,  basically,  the  next  thing  is  how  to  get  people  out  there  in- 
volved in  it,  and  that  is  what  this  is  all  about.  It  doesn't  do  any 
good  sitting  here  in  Washington. 

Sue,  you  might  want  to  comment.  We  have  70-something  organi- 
zations, 76. 

Ms.  Ferguson.  There  are  actually  50  members  now  of  NCPIE, 
but  many  other  people  who  may  not  necessarily  care  to  belong  to 
NCPIE  and  certainly  don't  have  to  will  become  partners  in  this  ini- 
tiative. So  we  are  reaching  out  to  more  and  more  and  more  stake- 
holders. 

Secretary  Riley.  I  think  there  are  some  30  organizations  in  addi- 
tion to  this  NCPIE  coalition  group,  so  it  is  really  expanding  very 
rapidly. 

Senator  Jeffords.  We  have  set  goals  for  the  year  2000,  and  if 
we  are  serious  about  meeting  those  goals,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
have  a  plan  that  gets  us  there,  which  means  that  we  are  going  to 
have  incredible  involvement  gained  within  the  next  6  years. 

Also,  if  you  look  at  the  gross  statistics,  gross  in  many  terms,  ten 
percent  of  our  population,  over  ten  percent,  is  totally  illiterate. 
Thirty  percent  is  functionally  illiterate.  Half  of  our  families  are 
nontraditional,  single-parent,  some  with  no  parents. 

What  kind  of  a  coordinated  program  are  we  going  to  need  to  take 
care  of  all  of  the  different  kinds  of  situations?  We  have  Even  Start, 
we  have  Head  Start.  What  kind  of  resources  are  going  to  be  nec- 
essary in  order  to  replicate  these  programs  to  reach  the  Goals 
2000? 
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I  am  concerned  that  we  will  continue  to  develop  wonderful  pro- 
grams, but  if  we  don't  have  a  plan  on  how  to  replicate  and  how  to 
get  involvement  and  have  the  necessary  structure  available  for  the 
nontraditional,  the  single-parent,  the  no-parent  children,  that  we 
are  not  going  to  make  as  much  headway  as  we  need  to  between 
now  and  the  year  2000.  Chapter  I  is  about  50  percent  funded,  so 
what  kind  of  a  plan  are  you  going  to  try  to  develop  to  let  us  be  able 
to  make  the  goals  in  the  year  2000? 

Secretary  RiLEY.  Senator,  you  and  I  have  talked  about  this  before 
and  I  have  been  very  grateful  for  your  leadership,  and  Senator 
Dodd's,  too,  in  calling  the  country's  attention  to  this  fact.  Of  course, 
as  you  know,  the  gpreat  proportion  of  the  resources  come  from  State 
and  local  sources  and  some  67  percent  Federal. 

The  fact  is,  you  all  were  able  to  get  passed  a  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress into  the  ESEA,  a  very  bold  statement  about  setting  education 
as  a  priority,  the  same  kinds  of  things  you  are  talking  about. 

If  you  don't  get  parents,  adults  who  might  not  be  parents  but 
who  are  charged  with  responsibility  for  children,  if  you  don't  get 
them  involved  in  this  process  that  we  are  talking  about,  we  are  not 
going  to  be  successful.  It  is  absolutely  critical  to  get  all  adults  who 
are  charged  with  responsibility  for  children  feeling  that  responsibil- 
ity and  being  part  of  it.  As  vou  point  out,  the  statistics  are  very 
revealing,  and  often  that  is  wnere  we  need  help. 

It  is  very  clear,  and  this  is  very  clear  information,  that  you  can 
have  a  very  poor  mother  who  is  working  two  jobs,  who  is 
uneducated,  totally  uneducated,  but  who  makes  it  clear  to  her  child 
or  children  that  education  is  important,  is  the  way  out,  is  the  ticket 
to  the  future.  Reading  is  the  way  to  do  that.  Learning  to  write, 
write  your  aunt  and  uncle.  Those  kinds  of  a  thing  by  a  parent 
mean  so  terribly  much,  very  much  to  that  child,  just  as  much  if  not 
more  than  educated  parents  trying  to  make  it  very  clear  to  their 
children  how  important  education  is. 

So  I  think  the  resources  must  be  there.  We  have  to  do  that  job 
if  this  country  is  to  have  a  great  future.  I  am  very  grateful  for  your 
bold  approach,  which  is  a  sense  of  Congress.  We  all  understand 
what  that  is,  but  it  certainly  is,  again,  a  priority  statement  of  what 
is  important.  It  is  very  important  that  that  be  there. 

Your  question,  then,  is  how  do  we  resolve  all  that,  and  my  an- 
swer to  that  is  I  agree  with  your  priority.  I  support  it  and  thank 
you  for  it.  We  are  in  tough  budget  times.  We  don't  have  to  go  into 
a  lot  of  discussion  about  that.  We  spend  most  of  our  time  talking 
about  how  to  cut  things  back.  Any  increases  we  have  in  a  no- 
growth  budget  has  to  involve  taking  money  from  something  else, 
and  we  have  all  been  involved  in  that. 

However,  we  have  to  get  the  resources  somewhere.  We  have  a  lot 
of  inequities  on  the  local  level.  That  is  a  very  serious  complication. 
But  I  don't  want  to  indicate  to  local  people  out  there  that  they  are 
going  to  get  some  kind  of  special  relief  until  something  moves  in 
that  direction. 

Senator  Jeffords.  I  don't  want  to  do  that,  either,  but  what  I  was 
also  directing  it  at  was  what  do  we  do  in  the  cases  where  you  don't 
have  the  parents?  We  will  have  a  witness  a  little  later  on,  instead 
of  saying,  don't  watch  television,  how  about  developing  mechanisms 
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with  computers  that  can  be  used  by  individuals,  kids,  whatever, 
that  can  do  what  a  parent  might  do  if  a  parent  were  there? 

There  are  those  kind  of  options  that  we  ought  to  take  a  look  at 
with  the  modem  technology,  and  I  am  trying  to  figure  out  how  we 
can  help  students  or  kids  that  don't  have  parents  that  are  avail- 
able, which  is  the  most  important  segment  of  our  population.  The 
ones  that  are  the  school  dropouts,  the  ones  that  end  up  in  crime, 
the  ones  that  create  some  of  our  most  serious  social  problems  are 
the  ones  that  don't  have  a  family  that  you  can  even  get  hold  of  and 
say,  this  is  what  you  should  do  and  then  hopefully  they  will  do  it. 

I  hope  that,  as  incredibly  importEuit  as  is  the  effort  of  getting 
parents  involved,  we  also  have  to  take  a  look  at  what  we  do  for 
those  where  we  don't  have  any  parents. 

Secretary  RiLEY.  Absolutely.  Technology  can  be  a  big  help.  Trag- 
ically enough,  though,  a  lot  of  the  times  when  you  have  those  situa- 
tions, they  are  poor  people  who  don't  have  a  television.  They  don't 
have  a  telephone  or  very  little  structure,  not  much  of  a  house. 

I  totally  agree  with  you  that  most  of  that  now  is  local  effort, 
some  beautiful  things  being  done  with  mentors  and  tutors,  getting 
parents  involved,  the  situation  I  mentioned  in  Albuquerque.  But  I 
would  be  very  receptive  to  hearing  any  suggestions  and  our  people 
would  share  with  you  on  that,  because  I  think  you  are  really  onto 
the  key  of  making  this  parent-family  involvement  thing  work.  We 
have  to  reach  all  families,  all  adults  responsible  for  children. 

Sue,  do  you  want  to  add  anything  to  that? 

Ms.  Ferguson.  No,  I  just  support  that.  I  think  this  becomes  im- 
portant also  in  helping  to  answer  that  question,  and  I  don't  think 
there  is  an  answer  for  that.  To  bring  in  community  organizations, 
that  is  part  of  the  partnership,  so  that  there  are  people  after  school 
for  a  child,  when,  in  fact,  there  are  many  latchkey  children  and  we 
need  to  care  about  that  period  of  time  in  the  child's  life  as  well. 

Senator  Jeffords.  That  is,  of  course,  another  area  that  we  have 
to  look  at,  and  that  is  the  link  to  the  school  day  and  the  availabil- 
ity of  resources  to  extend  the  school  day  to  provide  the  latchkey 
child  with  help,  for  those  who  may  not  nave  the  kind  of  parental 
involvement  available  to  that  child.  Again,  that  is  a  resource  prob- 
lem. 

I  just  want  to  see  us  make  sure  that  when  we  develop  here,  that 
we  cover  all  of  the  areas  that  are  necessary  and  we  understand 
what  resources  may  be  necessary  to  do  that  so  that  we  don't  just 
go  forward. 

We  have  wonderful  programs  in  this  country,  many  of  which 
should  be  replicated.  It  is  replication  time;  it  is  not  just  investiga- 
tion time. 

Secretary  RiLEY.  And  Senator,  in  the  Groals  2000,  when  funds  go 
down  to  the  State  and  the  school  district  and  the  school,  if  that  is 
really  the  need,  parent  involvement,  one  of  the  goals  being  part  of 
it,  they  can  use  Goals  2000  money  for  the  very  purposes  that  you 
are  speaking  of.  Mentors,  as  I  think  about  it,  I  think  are  really 
going  to  become  more  and  more  important,  businesses  letting  peo- 
ple come  out  £ind  serve  one  on  one  with  kids. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Right,  and  the  community  school  concept  of 
getting  the  whole  community  involved  to  take  care  of  the  kids,  not 
just  the  parents,  especially  when  they  don't  have  the  parents. 
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Thank  you  all.  I  look  forward  to  working  with  you.  It  has  been 
an  incredible  experience,  these  2  years  and  having  the  opportunity 
to  be  working  with  you.  I  look  forward  to  the  future. 

Secretary  Riley.  Thank  you,  and  the  same  here. 

Senator  DODD.  Mr.  Secretary,  we  thank  you  for  coming  todav. 
There  may  be  some  additional  written  questions  which  we  can  sub- 
mit to  your  office  and  to  you  as  well,  Ms.  Ferguson,  but  we  thank 
you  immensely  for  your  efforts  in  this  regard. 

This  is  a  very  important  point,  as  Secretary  Bell  has  pointed  out. 
I  think  we  have  a  chance  to  really  make  some  headway  here  on 
this  issue  and  I  think  this  is  going  to  make  a  major  difference.  If 
we  can  just  move  those  statistical  numbers  up  and  increase  the  pa- 
rental involvement,  I  think  you  are  going  to  see  some  remarkable 
results,  and  particularly  at  that  earliest  stage  of  a  child's  education 
where  parents  and  teachers  and  children  get  used  to  the  fact  that 
parents  are  involved  with  them.  It  is  going  to  strengthen,  I  think 
tremendously,  our  educational  performance. 

We  thank  you  immensely. 

Secretary  RiLEY.  Thank  you  so  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Riley  may  be  found  in  the  appen- 
dix.] 

Senator  DoDD.  Let  me  invite  our  next  panel  to  join  us,  at  the 
witness  table.  I  am  proud  to  introduce  our  first  witnesses  from  my 
State  of  Connecticut,  New  Haven,  CT,  Carolyn  and  Jaychelle  Jack- 
son. Carolyn  Jackson  is  the  mother  of  three  children,  and 
Jaychelle,  currentlv  a  student  at  the  Cooperative  High  School  for 
the  Arts,  is  her  eldest.  They  are  going  to  share  with  us  their  first- 
hand knowledge  about  parental  involvement,  and  I  am  very  proud 
as  your  Senator  to  welcome  you  both  here  today,  on  our  last  day 
of  this,  the  103rd  Congress.  Thank  you  for  coming  down  from  Con- 
necticut. 

Barbara  Jennings  is  our  next  witness.  She  is  a  parent  as  well. 
Barbara's  efforts  on  behalf  of  her  remarkable  son,  Cedric,  were  fea- 
tured in  two  stories  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and  the  Washington 
Post  as  well  in  the  past  few  weeks.  They  were  also  featurea  on 
"Nightline"  last  night.  You  are  a  busy  woman.  If  you  run  for  Con- 
gress, we  have  to  watch  out.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Dodd.  But  it  is  a  really  remarkable  story.  I  think  all  of 
us  here  would  agree,  and  I  am  sure  Cedric  would  as  well,  that  your 
early,  early  involvement,  with  Cedric's  life  and  his  education  made 
all  the  difference  in  the  world.  So  we  are  pleased  that  you  are  with 
us  today  to  talk  some  more  about  it. 

Third,  I  am  pleased  to  introduce  Mr.  James  Claypool.  He  is  the 
Principal  at  the  Robert  E.  Lee  High  School  in  Houston,  TX,  a 
school  which  has  shown  significant  progress  in  student  achieve- 
ment over  the  past  few  years.  I  look  forward  to  Mr.  Claypool's  tell- 
ing us  about  the  role  of  parental  involvement  in  the  school's  suc- 
cess. 

As  a  veteran  of  the  Peace  Corps,  I  am  especially  pleased  to  wel- 
come Mr.  Claypool  today  as  he  is  a  fellow  Peace  Corps  alumni.  Mr. 
Claypool  served  for  several  years  in  Sierra  Leone.  I  welcome  a 
former  fellow  volunteer  to  the  table. 

I  am  going  to  let  my  colleague  from  Vermont  introduce  our  next 
witness,  if  you  would  like,  Senator  Jeffords. 
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Senator  Jeffords.  Winton  I.  Goodrich  is  the  Executive  Director 
of  the  Vermont  Chamber  of  Commerce  Business/Education  Partner- 
ships. He  has  been  in  this  position  for  2  years,  during  which  time 
he  has  helped  many  Vermonters  to  acquire  new  skills  for  a  globally 
competitive  workplace.  This  unique  nonprofit  corporation  serves  to 
further  several  of  the  goals  outlined  in  the  Goals  2000 — parental 
involvement,  dropout  prevention,  how  to  be  first  in  math  and 
science,  demonstrating  academic  competence  in  school-to-work 
skills. 

The  Vermont  Chamber  of  Commerce  Business/Education  Part- 
nerships was  bom  out  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  Part- 
nership Development  Grant  and  a  collaboration  between  the  Ver- 
mont Department  of  Education  and  the  Vermont  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. I  think  when  you  see  his  demonstration,  you  will  be  very 
much  impressed  and  perhaps  given  a  sense  of  hope  that  there  are 
other  alternatives  that  we  can  utilize. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Dodd.  Thank  you.  Senator  Jeffords. 

I  am  going  to  put  these  lights  on  here  to  ensure  that  we  don't 
get  caught  up.  Any  information  or  material  that  you  would  like  to 
have  part  of  this  record,  we  will  make  sure  that  it  gets  included. 

The  yellow  light  will  go  off  5  or  6  minutes  after  you  have  begun 
your  testimony.  A^e  won  t  hold  you  to  the  red  light,  but  it  will  give 
you  some  guidelines  here  so  we  can  move  the  hearing  along  and 
not  keep  you  too  long. 

I  will  begin  in  the  order  I  have  introduced  everybody.  Carol3ai, 
we  will  begin  with  you.  Again,  I  am  deeply  gprateful  to  you  for  com- 
ing down  here  today,  along  with  Jaychelle.  I  am  anxious  to  receive 
your  testimony.  All  your  prepared  remarks  will  be  included  in  the 
record.  Please  proceed  as  you  are  most  comfortable. 

STATEMENTS  OF  CAROLYN  JACKSON,  NEW  HAVEN,  CT; 
JAYCHELLE  JACKSON,  STUDENT,  COOPERATIVE  HIGH 
SCHOOL  FOR  THE  ARTS,  NEW  HAVEN,  CT;  BARBARA  JEN- 
NINGS, WASHINGTON,  DC;  JAMES  CLAYPOOL,  PRINCIPAL, 
ROBERT  E.  LEE  HIGH  SCHOOL,  HOUSTON,  TX;  AND  WINTON 
I.  GOODRICH,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  VERMONT  CHAMBER 
OF  COMMERCE,  BUSINESS/EDUCATION  PARTNERSHIPS, 
MONTPELIER,  VT 

Ms.  Carolyn  Jackson.  Good  morning.  My  name  is  Carolyn 
Jackson.  I  am  a  single  mother  of  three.  Jaychelle  is  my  oldest.  She 
is  16.  I  have  another  daughter,  Gloria,  who  is  15,  and  a  son,  Daily, 
who  is  13. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  inviting  me  here  to  speak  on  parent  in- 
volvement. I  would  like  to  tell  you  a  little  bit  about  myself  I  am 
presently  the  PTO  President  of  my  daughter's  high  school.  I  am  the 
chairperson  for  the  Chapter  I  Executive  Board  for  the  City  of  New 
Haven.  I  have  been  involved  with  Title  I  for  7  years.  I  started  out 
with  my  children  when  they  were  in  Head  Start. 

I  am  a  strong  advocate  for  parent  involvement.  I  believe  that 
parents  are  the  untouched  resources  in  this  country  and  that 
schools  don't  use  parents  enough  to  help  fill  in  some  of  the  gaps. 

I  would  like  to  tell  vou  a  little  bit  about  the  area  that  I  live  in. 
I  live  in  the  area  of  New  Haven  which  is  called  Newhallville, 
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"Ville"  to  the  children,  and  Newhallville  is  the  largest  black  com- 
munity in  New  Haven.  We  are  known  for  a  lot  of  things,  but  pres- 
ently we  are  known  mostly  because  of  the  drugs  and  the  violence 
that  go  on  in  our  community  and  the  fact  that  most  of  our  children 
have  to  walk  through  drug-infested  areas  to  get  to  school.  But  once 
those  children  get  to  school,  the  most  prominent  thing  that  they 
find  inside  the  schools  is  that  a  lot  of  them,  especially  in  the  ele- 
mentary, they  are  safe.  Thev  are  secure.  It  is  like  a  haven,  a  refuge 
from  what  goes  on  around  tnem. 

The  reason  why  it  seems  like  a  refuge  is  because  there  are  par- 
ents there.  In  Newhallville,  a  lot  of  the  schools,  they  welcome  par- 
ent involvement,  because  they  reaHze  that  to  have  a  good  school, 
you  must  include  the  parents.  If  you  build  up  a  child  all  day  long 
and  try  to  get  them  to  set  a  goal  and  to  get  them  focused  on  what 
they  need  to  do  for  that  day  and  then  send  them  home  to  a  dys- 
functional family,  you  have  lost  what  you  have  done  for  that  day. 

So  you  need  the  help  of  the  parents  to  help  make  that  school  a 
better  place,  and  in  New  Haven,  I  must  sav  that  I  am  proud  to  sav 
that  we  are  pushing  the  Comer  process,  because  that  process  al- 
lows for  every  parent,  no  matter  what  the  level  you  are,  to  be  in- 
volved in  your  child's  school. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  when  I  started  out,  I  started  out  vol- 
unteering in  my  child's  school,  and  because  I  volunteer  in  my 
child's  school,  I  got  to  know  the  principal.  She  realized  that  I  had 
other  skills.  In  doing  so,  I  received  another  job  as  a  para-profes- 
sional, and  from  that  job  I  applied  for  another  job  a  little  step  high- 
er, and  I  was  the  Chapter  I  parent  liaison  worker  from  the  city. 
From  that,  now  I  am  a  substance  abuse  prevention  outreach  work- 
er for  the  Social  Development  Department. 

That  was  because  the  school  made  me  feel  welcome,  and  I  went 
in  and  I  worked  and  other  opportunities  opened  up  for  me.  Because 
other  opportunities  opened  up  for  me,  I  reached  out  and  got  other 
parents  and  other  parents  came  in  and  other  opportunities  also 
opened  up  for  them. 

But  the  biggest  opportunity  is  the  success  of  our  children,  in  that 
we  are  there  lor  our  children  and  that  our  children  are  doing  well, 
and  not  only  our  children  but  other  children,  because  when  we  go 
into  the  schools  as  parents,  we  realize  that  we  are  going  from  the 
"old  home"  school  type  of  feeling,  that  I  am  going  to  look  out  for 
your  child  as  well  as  my  child.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Carolyn  Jackson  may  be  found 
in  the  appendix.] 

Senator  Dodd.  Thank  you  very  much,  Carolyn.  Congratulations 
on  a  tremendous  job  that  you  have  done  and  are  doing.  Hopefully, 
you  will  stay  involved. 

I  know  normally  what  happens  is  when  parents  have  children  in 
schools,  they  are  more  apt  to  be  involved.  Once  their  children  move 
beyond  school,  then  they  feel  as  though  they  have  kind  of  done 
their  part.  But  these  parents  who  have  been  in  the  process  bring 
such  a  wealth  of  experience,  and  even  though  their  own  children 
may  be  out  of  the  process,  they  can  be  such  a  help  to  parents  who 
are  unclear  about  how  to  access  the  school.  I  hope  your  involve- 
ment won't  end  as  your  children  complete  their  education  but  you 
will  stay  involved  during  your  entire  life. 
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Ms.  Carolyn  Jackson.  May  I  add  one  more  thing? 

Senatx)r  DoDD.  Certainly. 

Ms.  Carolyn  Jackson.  I  would  truly  love  to  see,  because  I  was 
listening  to  the  dialogue  between  you  and  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation about  parent  training,  and  now.  in  this  day  and  age,  because 
our  children  face  so  much  more  and  because  now  we  have  such  a 
young  group  of  new  parents  that  don't  have  parenting  skills,  it 
would  be  nice  to  see  if  Congress  would  send  more  funds  for  parent 
trsiining. 

It  would  be  nice  in  that  package  that  you  would  allow  for  train- 
ing parents,  because  a  lot  of  time  parents  feel  intimidated  if,  say, 
the  Senator  or  a  doctor  came  down  to  say,  hey,  you  are  not  bring- 
ing up  your  child  right.  They  are  not  going  to  come  out  because 
they  feel  intimidated.  But  if  you  have  £inother  parent  that  is 
trained,  that  can  communicate  and  make  those  other  parents  feel 
comfortable  and  bring  them  in,  it  would  be  wonderful. 

I  was  an  involved  Head  Start  parent  and  I  am  an  involved  Chap- 
ter I/Title  I  parent,  and  Chapter  I/Title  I  has  mandated  parental 
involvement.  That  is  one  wav  to  catch  and  to  keep  certain  parents 
involved,  because  if  you  go  from  Head  Start  to  first  grade  and  up 
and  you  are  involved  in  Title  I,  you  are  going  to  stay  involved  be- 
cause it  is  mandated. 

I  think  that  that  should  be  pressed  toward  coming  down  from 
Congress  as  well,  because  a  lot  of  schools  don't  make  parents  feel 
welcome  so  they  don't  come  in  and  they  won't — okay,  I  am  done. 

Senator  Dodd.  Your  point  is  well  taken.  The  whole  notion  of  get- 
ting parents  back  into  school,  is  complex.  Many  of  today's  parents 
have  had  a  bad  experience  in  school,  maybe  they  dropped  out,  and 
don't  have  great  memories  about  being  in  those  buildings.  The  idea 
of  going  back  in  again  as  a  parent  when  they  didn't  have  a  good 
experience  as  a  student  makes  it  that  much  more  difficult,  so  I 
agree  with  you. 

Jaychelle,  thank  you  for  coming.  We  are  delighted  to  have  you 
this  morning.  Just  relax.  You  are  with  family. 

Ms.  Jaychelle  Jackson.  Good  morning.  My  name  is  Jaychelle 
Jackson.  I  am  16  years  old.  I  am  an  eleventh  grader. 

I  am  a  good  student  because  my  mother  is  an  involved  parent. 
I  am  also  a  good  student  because  not  only  is  she  an  involved  par- 
ent, but  by  her  being  an  involved  parent,  she  knows  teachers,  she 
knows  people,  and  the  community  that  I  am  in,  by  her  knowing 
people,  they  know  me. 

Not  only  do  the  teachers  know  me,  but  they  constantly  stay  on 
me  so  that  I  won't  slack  off  or  do  anything  wrong  or  mess  up  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  my  mother  is  an  involved  parent. 

Not  only  is  my  mother  being  an  involved  parent  helping  me,  but 
it  is  helping  my  sister,  my  brother,  and  my  friends. 

By  her  being  an  involved  parent,  it  is  helping  me  academically 
because  sometimes  students  feel  that  they  can't  do  things,  do  math, 
do  science,  do  English,  do  Spanish,  and  some  teachers  really  don't 
care  but  some  do,  and  the  ones  that  do  stay  on  you  constantly  and 
constantly.  Not  only  do  they  stay  on  you,  but  they  talk  to  your  par- 
ents and  things. 

If  I  were  to  mess  up  or  not  turn  in  homework  or  something,  be- 
fore I  can  reach  home,  they  will  already  tell  my  mother  that,  Ms. 
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Jackson,  Jaychelle  didn't  do  this.  Ms.  Jackson,  Gloria  didn't  do 
this.  Ms.  Jackson,  Daily  didn't  do  this.  Or  one  of  my  friends,  they 
would  tell  my  mother  that  one  of  my  friends  didn't  do  it  and  my 
mother  would  get  back  to  my  friends'  parents  and  tell  my  friends' 

parents. 

I  am  also  glad  that  my  mother  is  an  involved  parent  because  my 
friends,  among  other  students,  respect  her  and  she  gets  a  large 
amount  of  respect  from  people  that  I  don't  even  know,  students 
that  I  don't  even  know,  college  kids  that  I  don't  even  know,  and  I 
like  that  because  I  meet  college  kids  that  are  great,  I  mean,  doing 
very  well  in  school,  and  that  makes  me  feel  that  I  can  do  it  and 
that  that  is  what  I  want  to  do  and  to  move  on  and  do  other  things 
like  be  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer  or  something  like  that  that  I  really 

want  to  do.  11.0 

Senator  DoDD.  Is  there  anything  else  you  want  to  share  with  us.' 

Ms.  Jaychelle  Jackson.  No. 

Senator  Dodd.  You  covered  a  lot  of  ground  there. 

I  understand,  Carolyn,  that  you  had  these  three  children  and 
had  to  decide  which  one  would  come  here  and  be  the  witness.  I 
think  you  made  a  wise  choice.  Jaychelle,  you  did  a  fine  job.  It  is 
not  an  easy  thing  to  appear  before  a  Congressional  committee,  but 
you  did  a  great  job. 

Ms.  Jaychelle  Jackson.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Dodd.  Ms.  Jennings,  we  thank  vou  for  being  here. 
Again,  congratulations  to  Cedric.  I  hope  everything  is  going  well  for 

him.  ,         ,       .  J 

Ms.  Jennings.  Good  morning.  My  name  is  Barbara  Jennmgs  and 
I  am  a  mother  of  three.  Right  now,  I  have  a  17-year-old  son,  Cedric 
Jennings,  at  home. 

When  Cedric  was  about  6  months  old,  my  life  changed.  I  accept- 
ed Christ.  So  in  turn,  when  my  life  changed,  1  saw  things  in  a  dif- 
ferent way.  I  thought  about  the  negative  things  that  mv  daughters 
had  seen  me  do,  what  Cedric's  father  was  about,  and  the  things 
that  were  going  on  in  the  streets.  At  that  point,  I  decided  that  I 
didn't  want  my  son  to  be  like  that,  with  the  drugs,  the  alcohol,  the 
guns,  or  just  being  in  the  street. 

I  also  thought  about  him  being  at  a  babysitter  and  not  really 
learning  £mything,  so  when  Cedric  was  about  2  years  old  I  decided 
to  stop  working.  I  got  on  welfare  and  began  to  work  with  him. 
When  I  talked  to  him,  I  looked  him  directly  in  the  face  or  I  asked 
him  to  look  into  my  mouth  so  he  could  learn  to  pronounce  his 
words  correctly.  I  was  also  reading  to  him.  Twice  a  day,  once  in  the 
morning,  once  in  the  afternoon,  I  would  work  with  him  on  alpha- 
bet, colors,  numbers,  days  of  the  week,  and  the  months. 

We  went  for  walks.  I  would  always  ask  him  questions  about 
things  that  I  taught  him.  I  would  have  him  to  sing  the  alphabet 
to  me.  We  would  go  to  the  museums,  just  doing  things  together, 
showing  him  love,  telling  him  that  he  is  special.  We  would  go  to 
the  thrift  stores.  He  would  always  go  to  the  book  section. 

After  a  year-and-a-half,  I  went  back  to  work  and  put  Cedric  in 
a  child  development  center  that  was  very  good,  but  I  still  worked 
with  him.  When  he  was  about  7  years  old,  I  bought  him  a  black- 
board. He  was  writing  numbers,  after  a  while,  writing  words  about 
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things  that  he  had  learned  that  day.  As  he  got  better,  he  would  put 
the  whole  lesson  plan  on  his  blackboard. 

During  this  time,  I  went  to  PTA  meetings,  parent-teacher  con- 
ferences, and  kept  in  close  touch  with  his  teachers.  I  kept  him  in 
church,  just  keeping  busy.  He  has  been  in  the  choir  since  he  was 
3  years  old  and  is  now  in  three  choirs  and  a  club. 

Had  not  my  life  changed,  I  would  hate  to  think  where  he  would 

be  today. 

Senator  DoDD.  Thank  you  very  much,  and  congratulations  on  a 

terrific  job. 

Ms.  Jennings.  Thank  you. 

Senator  DoDD.  We  are  going  to  come  back  for  some  questions,  be- 
cause you  are  a  real  expert,  as  Carolyn  is  as  well. 

Mr.  Cla3T)ool  has  a  terrific  program  at  his  school  and  we  are  anx- 
ious to  hear  about  that.  I  presume  you  may  have  some  reactions 
to  what  Ms.  Jennings  has  said  and  what  Ms.  Jackson  has  said  as 
well. 

Mr.  Claypool.  Certainly,  I  do,  but  I  think  I  will  try  to  describe 
our  situation  at  Lee  for  a  moment,  if  I  may. 

Robert  E.  Lee  High  School  is  an  urban  high  school  with  2,600 
students,  of  which  1,900  are  classified  by  the  State  as  "at  risk".  We 
are  58  percent  Hispanic,  78  percent  minority.  Our  population  is 
largely  international.  When  I  say  Hispanic,  we  are  predominately 
not  native-born  Hispanic  but  immigrant  Hispanic,  including 
Central  American  and  South  American. 

In  the  past  2  years,  we  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  establish 
some  academic  success,  especially  in  English  language  skills,  which 
I  taJce  particular  pride  in  since  for  many  of  these  children,  English 
is  not  their  first  language.  Over  the  past  year,  our  test  scores  have 
gone  from  an  average  passing  rate  of  45  percent  in  English  to  75 
percent  in  English  language  skills.  I  will  not  talk  about  mathe- 
matics today,  however. 

During  the  same  time,  we  have  had  a  tremendous  decrease  in 
what  I  would  call  average  everyday  discipline  offenses  on  campus, 
as  well  as  actually  a  decrease  in  expulsions  and  gang-related  activ- 
ity. Two  years  ago  at  this  time,  we  were  seriously  involved  in  gang- 
related  activity  and  I  am  happy  to  say  today  that  it  has  not  dis- 
appeared by  any  means,  but  the  incidence  of  conflict  is  essentially 
nonexistent. 

We  have  had  some  success.  I  certainly  would  not  hold  it  up  as 
an  example  for  the  world.  We  have  a  long  ways  to  go,  but  we  are 
moving  in  the  right  direction. 

I  think  the  first  step  to  being  successful  in  working  with  parents 
is  that  educators  must  educate  their  own  selves.  It  is  not  enough 
for  the  school  to  sit  there  and  expect  parents  to  go  to  them.  We 
must  go  to  the  parents.  More  importantly,  we  must  be  able  to,  first 
of  all,  in  our  situation,  we  must  be  able  to  speak  their  language. 

Half  of  our  kids  really  don't  speak  English.  Thirty-eight  percent 
are  classified  as  limited  English  proficient,  38  percent  of  our  stu- 
dents, but  of  our  parents,  it  is  closer  to  60  or  70  percent  do  not 
speak  English.  How  can  we  possiblv  expect  parents  to  become  in- 
volved in  school  unless  we  speak  tneir  language?  I  think  it  is  on 
our  shoulders  as  educators  to  educate  ourselves. 
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Just  as  important,  in  working  in  any  community,  you  must  know 
the  values  that  are  taught  in  the  home,  and  those  values  are  not 
universal.  Those  values,  in  many  cases,  are  cultural,  depending  on 
the  cultural  backgrounds  of  the  students.  I  think  it  is  up  to  the 
educators  to  be  aware  of  the  value  children  hold  when  they  come 

to  school.  ,     ,  .  , ,  J-    .  T 

I  would  say  that  is  probably  the  biggest  problem  m  a  disciplme 
sense  in  any  school.  For  example,  if  you  have  a  predominantly 
Anglo  faculty  and  you  have  a  predominately  minority  student  body, 
the  incidence  of  cultural  miscommunication  is  the  biggest  factor  in 
misbehavior  in  school.  So  it  is  up  to  the  educators  to  understand 
the  cultural  background  and  the  cultural  values  of  their  students, 
absolutely  essential  to  communication  with  .students. 

Second,  we  need  to  really  define  what  is  a  family.  I  don't  think 
that  the  two-parent  family  fits  the  model  at  Robert  E.  Lee  High 
School  in  many  cases,  and  that  we  have  to  redefine  what  is  the 
family  to  include  the  expanded  family  and  include,  as  well,  vir- 
tually any  community  organization  or  student  advocacy  group  that 
is  willing  to  work  for  the  benefit  of  our  kids. 

So  when  we  talk  about  parental  involvement  or  family  involve- 
ment, we  are  also  talking  about  community  involvement,  commu- 
nity agency  involvement,  and  any  resource  that  will  benefit  our 
kids,  and  I  think  that  is  really  crucial,  especially  for  poor  kids.  I 
think  kids  who  are  bom  into  poor  families,  if  they  are  fortunate 
enough  to  have  parents,  their  parents  are  simply  so  occupied  in  ex- 
isting and  surviving  that  we  have  to  look  for  other  resources  to 
help  those  children. 

It  is  not  enough  for  the  school  to  do  these  things.  The  school 
must  also  be,  what  I  would  say,  be  community  active  oriented,  com- 
munity activism  from  the  institution  of  the  school  itself.  We  must 
go  into  the  community  and  conduct  ourselves  in  outreach  pro- 
grams, because  ultimately  the  school  will  founder  or  be  successful 
based  on  its  reputation  in  the  community.  If  we  do  outreach,  if  we 
go  to  the  elementary  schools,  if  we  go  to  the  churches,  if  we  go  to 
the  festivals,  if  we  go  to  the  community  organizations,  then  we  can 
impact  our  reputation  in  the  community  and  really  impact  the  atti- 
tude of  the  children  and  families  when  they  come  to  school. 

This  was  particularly  true  at  Robert  E.  Lee  when  I  arrived  there. 
I  had  a  mother  my  first  month  there  comment  on  the  bad  reputa- 
tion of  the  school  in  the  Hispanic  community.  She  did  that  in  Span- 
ish, and  she  used  the  term  "mala  fama".  That  really  hit  me,  and 
it  was  true.  We  had  a  very  bad  reputation  from  our  Hispanic  stu- 
dents. As  a  consequence,  when  their  kids  entered  our  doors,  they 
entered  our  doors  with  a  negative  attitude  toward  learning.  So  you 
have  to  go  into  the  community  and  develop  a  reputation  on  the 
streets,  so  to  speak. 

As  well,  going  back  to  my  old  Peace  Corps  background,  we  have 
to  do  community  development.  We  have  to  identify  leadership  in 
the  community  and  work  with  leadership  in  the  community,  in  fact, 
support  leadership  in  the  community,  and  to  help  develop  leader- 
ship in  the  community. 

One  of  the  main  neighborhoods  that  feeds  Lee  High  School  is  the 
Gulfton  neighborhood,  which  is  predominately  Central  American 
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today.  Ten  years  ago,  it  was  predominately  yuppie  apartment  com- 
plexes. This  community  basically  has  no  political  leadership,  so 
Robert  E.  Lee  intentionally  went  into  that  community  to  identify 
the  growing  leadership,  support  the  growing  leadership,  and  help 
them  to  develop  the  community  as  well. 

Ultimately,  it  is  the  reputation  in  the  community  that  is  going 
to  make  or  break  the  school.  We  have  to  go  beyond  our  walls.  We 
have  to  drop  our  isolated  academic  attitude  and  really  become  com- 
munity active  if  we  are  going  to  be  successful  in  educating  kids 
today  and  if  we  are  going  to  be  successful  in  getting  parents  in- 
volved in  school.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Cla3T)ool  may  be  found  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 

Senator  DODD.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Claypool. 

Mr.  Groodrich? 

Mr.  Goodrich.  I  am  very  pleased  to  have  the  honor  to  present 
testimony  today.  I  am  going  to  come  to  this  issue  more  from  the 
implementation  side.  I  am  veiy  happy  to  hear  that  there  is  a  level 
of  readiness  for  implementation.  I  am  going  to  go  through  four 
areas,  and  you  have  the  background  material. 

The  first  is  that  the  Vermont  Chamber  of  Commerce  Business 
Education  Partnerships  is  an  implementation  organization.  We  are 
a  State  aifiliate  for  the  National  Association  of  Partners  in  Edu- 
cation, of  which  there  are  30  other  States  that  do  the  same  kind 
of  work  that  we  do. 

The  way  I  got  my  involvement  in  this  activity  is  last  year  at  the 
national  conference  here  in  DC,  I  took  a  20-hour  workshop  in  de- 
veloping parental  involvement  programs,  took  that  back  to  my 
State  along  with  20  other  States  that  did  the  same  thing,  doing  re- 
search, research  that  had  previously  been  done  by  the  National 
Education  Association  and  the  National  Coalition  on  Parental  In- 
volvement, so  I  am  pleased  today  to  see  some  of  that  testimony 
coming  before  this  committee. 

We  have  a  structure  in  place  by  which  we  can  work  on  the  train 
the  trainers  model,  and  it  takes  some  expertise  in  the  community 
levels.  It  trains  key  people  in  schools  and  PTAs  and  other  organiza- 
tions to  be  able  to  deliver  that  at  their  grassroots  level. 

The  second  enclosure  is  the  Workplace  Education  Prograrn.  Re- 
search shows  us  that  75  percent  of  what  students  and  children 
learn  is  from  adult  role  models,  and  we  feel  that  if  adults  are 
learning  in  the  workplace,  many  of  them  who  might  not  have  been 
successful  in  school  themselves,  to  step  up  to  the  high  skills  of  the 
21st  century,  that  that  is  a  good  position  for  role  modeling,  that 
they  can  share  learning  experiences  with  their  children  at  home. 

The  third  is  the  Vermont  Initiative  for  Mentoring,  and  I  would 
like  to  say,  Senator  Dodd,  that  we  are  stealing  that  from  your 
home  State  through  Susan  Weinberger  in  Norwalk,  CT,  who  has 
850  mentors  and  that  community  has  had  for  9  years.  She  is  an 
international  mentor  trainer  and  we  have  been  bringing  her  to  our 
State  to  do  a  lot  of  focus  work  connecting  businesses  and  schools 
together. 

Senator  DoDD.  Danbury,  CT,  as  well,  has  a  terrific  program,  I 
think  modeled  after  the  Norwalk  program. 
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Mr.  Goodrich.  Yes,  and  she  is  doing  this  internationally  now. 
There  are  a  lot  of  people  that  agree  with  us  that  this  is  a  great 
way  to  go. 

The  fourth  strategy  is  CD-ROM  technology  that  we  feel  can  take 
the  message  into  the  home.  We  have  a  variety  of  sub-strategies  for 
homes  that  maybe  couldn't  afford  technology,  to  put  it  to  work  at 
Head  Start  offices,  it  could  be  in  employment  offices,  it  could  be  in 
doctors'  offices.  There  are  a  variety  of  ways  to  be  able  to  get  tech- 
nology into  the  home  so  that  parents  who  never  could  explore 
workplace  opportunities  and  lifelong  learning  can  do  that  at  home 
and  to  support  what  happens  in  the  classroom. 

When  we  look  at  the  issues  of  time  and  time  management  and 
the  hectic  schedules  that  Secretary  Riley  spoke  of,  we  feel  this  is 
one  strategy  that  can  bring  it  back  to  the  foundation  where  learn- 
ing starts. 

What  I  would  like  to  do  is  shut  the  lights  off  and  I  will  take  you 
through  this  prototype.  I  would  just  preface  this  by  saying  that  this 
is  not  at  the  quality  level  that  would  be  in  a  finished  product.  We 
intend  to  market  this  nationally  in  five  domains,  an  elementary 
piece  for  in-school,  middle  school,  high  school,  adult  learning,  and 
then  the  piece  that  I  would  like  you  to  look  at  today  through  the 
perspective  of  mentor  training  and  parent  involvement  training  in 
the  homes  and  broadening  those  schools'  classroom  walls. 

[A  computer  presentation  was  made.] 

Mr.  Goodrich.  What  we  have  here  are  the  goals  of  CD-ROM 
technology,  and  I  am  going  to  quickly  go  through  this,  connecting 
learning  in  the  classroom  and  applied  learning  in  the  community. 
We  can  do  that  through  parents  at  home  mentoring,  really  the  im- 
portance of  work  and  linking  those  two  categories,  those  two  areas 
together. 

Next,  I  am  going  to  give  you  just  a  brief  overview  of  how  we  in- 
corporate video  and  other  technologies. 

[A  computer  presentation  was  made.] 

Mr.  Goodrich.  I  am  just  going  to  cut  that  off  and  say  that  the 
next  component  is  focused  on  elementary  learners.  The  part  here — 
and  I  certainly  want  to  recognize  what  Secretary  Riley  said  here 
about  locking  onto  television  and  some  detriments  to  that.  The 
point  here  is  that  we  could  show  how  students  can  develop  some 
animation  skills  and  work  in  those  types  of  fields. 

The  next  place  is  maybe  we  could  have  parent  volunteers  come 
on.  That  happens  to  be  a  business  segment.  Here  are  some  actual 
skills,  and  we  could  cut  through  that  message  as  well. 

We  then  talk  about  requirements  and  what  our  common  core  of 
learning  is  focusing  on  is  five  competency  areas.  It  also  links  very 
well  to  the  Goals  2000  literature. 

The  next  piece  is  a  hyper-tech  screen  that  actually  shows  what 
some  of  those  skills  are,  and  this  is  taken  from  a  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor  report  on  what  the  essential  ingredients  are  in  the  work- 
place. 

I  will  just  finish  by  saying  this  explains  to  students  both  sides 
of  what  interpersonal  skills  are.  Those  will  be  talking  points  by 
which  parents  and  students  could  start  exploring  the  behaviors  in 
school  and  behaviors  in  the  workplace  and  society  in  general. 
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I  will  finish  with  that  and  open  it  up  to  any  questions  that  the 
Senators  might  have. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Goodrich  may  be  found  in  the 
appendix.] 

Senator  DODD.  Thank  you  very,  very  much.  It  was  a  very  cre- 
ative visual  demonstration  there. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Now  so  that  people  may  understand,  all  of 
that  was  going  on  on  that  little  computer  in  front  of  you,  right? 

Mr.  Goodrich.  Right. 

Senator  Jeffords.  So  if  you  were  sitting  there  looking  at  it,  you 
would  see  right  in  front  of  you  what  we  were  seeing  on  the  screen. 

Mr.  Goodrich.  Except  vou  could  see  it  so  much  better  because 
it  is  done  in  color  and  that  is  a  monochrome.  We  are  not  fully 
linked  yet.  We  are  only  in  a  prototype  model,  and  the  issue  is  what 
we  believe  is  by  putting  notebook  computers  like  this  in  schools,  in 
home  settings  and  lending  libraries,  that  students  and  parents  can 
really  get  at  exploration  of  what  the  broadest  opportunities  in  a  ca- 
reer field  might  be  for  them  and  to  link  in  educational  training  as 
well. 

Senator  DoDD.  That  is  great.  Let  me  start  off,  and  I  will  have 
the  staff  keep  an  eye  on  the  lights  here.  We  have  a  vote  at  around 
11:30,  so  I  would  like  to  try  and  wrap  up  over  the  next  25  or  30 
minutes,  if  we  can.  I  am  going  to  ask  the  staff  to  watch  my  time, 
give  me  5  or  6  minutes,  then  Senator  Jeffords  and  I  can  go  back 
and  forth. 

Let  me  start.  I  was  struck,  Ms.  Jennings,  by  a  comment  you 
made.  We  have  a  raging  debate  around  here.  It  didn't  get  very  far 
this  year  because  the  calendar  got  crowded  with  so  much  else,  but 
I  fully  expect  that  come  January,  we  are  going  to  be  very  much  in- 
volved in  a  welfare  reform  debate. 

I  think  it  is  interesting,  something  you  said.  You  said  that  you 
made  the  decision  to  leave  work,  to  go  on  welfare,  to  spend  time 
with  Cedric,  your  child,  and  that  as  a  result  of  that  you  were  able 
to  give  him  special  attention  in  the  earliest  stage  of  his  life,  intro- 
ducing him  to  things,  talking  to  him,  telling  him  how  much  you 
cared  about  him  and  loved  him,  how  special  he  was,  and  so  forth. 

I  don't  think  the  value  of  that  is  appreciated  enough — the  time 
spent  with  a  child  in  the  earliest  days  of  a  child's  life  knowing  that 
there  is  something  very  special  about  that  child  and  raising  a  child 
in  an  environment  of  love,  support  and  encouragement. 

Obviously,  we  have  a  problem  in  that  we  want  people  to  work  as 
well.  Welfare  rolls  expand  and  grow,  and  you  went  back  to  work 
after  Cedric  could  get  into  a  preschool  program.  Now  we  have  Head 
Start  coming  down  to  earlier  ages  which  should  help.  But  for  you, 
it  was  when  Cedric  was  two  that  you  quit  work? 

Ms.  Jennings.  When  he  was  about  two. 

Senator  Dodd.  He  was  two,  so  you  had  babysitters  or  was  there 
a  child  care  program  or  something  until  then? 

Ms.  Jennings.  Babysitters. 

Senator  Dodd.  Babysitters  mainly.  Now  we  have  Head  Start 
picking  up  at  three,  so  you  could  actually  get  him  into  a  good  Head 
Start  program  today  at  that  age.  There  is  nothing  from  zero  to 
three  except  maybe  good  child  care  programs. 
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Had  there  been  a  good  child  care  program  that  you  were  satisfied 
was  going  to  at  least  be  more  than  just  putting  some  toys  in  front 
of  your  child,  would  you  have  considered  staying  at  work  if  that 
had  been  the  case?  I  realize  the  choice  you  made  is  preferable,  if 
you  can  afford  to  be  at  home,  but  not  everybody  can  do  that.  How 
do  we  answer  that  question? 

I  am  going  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Goodrich,  to  jump  in  as  someone  from 
the  business  community  as  well,  because  Senator  Jeffords  and  I  get 
beaten  over  the  head  on  this  issue.  We  have  to  get  people  off  wel- 
fare and  back  to  work,  and  I  don't  disagree  with  that,  but  simulta- 
neously we  have  people  out  there  that  don't  have  any  alternatives 
or  they  are  very  weak  ones  for  their  children. 

I  would  argue  that  Ms.  Jennings  made  an  intelligent  choice  be- 
cause she  didn't  have  any  others.  Now  I  would  be  told  that  I  am 
just  contributing  to  the  problem  out  there.  Yet  she  has  a  son  who 
may  be  going  to  MIT  next  year  and  is,  we  all  hope,  going  to  make 
a  great  contribution  to  our  society  as  a  scientist  or  whatever  field 
he  chooses  and  we  all  are  going  to  benefit  from  that.  I  would  argue 
that  because  she  took  the  time  to  be  with  him,  he,  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  us,  are  going  to  end  up  better. 

How  do  we  nnd  a  middle  ground  here  that  would  make  the  Ms. 
Jennings  of  the  world  feel  comfortable  about  leaving  their  child  in 
a  good  environment,  where  he  is  going  to  be  nurtured  and  cared 
for,  not  the  same  way  she  could,  but  still  a  high  quality,  good  pro- 
gram? 

So  I  am  curious  whether  or  not,  had  something  like  that  existed 
at  the  time,  Ms.  Jennings,  whether  or  not  you  would  have  felt  com- 
fortable placing  your  child  in  that  kind  of  a  good  child  care  setting 
to  stay  on  the  job  where  you  were. 

Ms.  Jennings.  I  think  I  would  have  made  the  same  decision.  I 
thought  that  he  needed  me  at  that  point,  because  it  could  be  a  good 
day  care  or  child  center  but  there  is  something  about  a  parent 
being  there  at  a  certain  time  in  a  child's  life. 

Senator  Dodd.  I  agree. 

Ms.  Jennings.  I  think  I  would  have  made  the  same  decision.  I 
didn't  go  on  welfare  to  stay  on  welfare.  I  did  it  for  a  certain  time 
and  then  I  went  back  to  work. 

Senator  DoDD.  Mr.  Goodrich,  as  a  member  of  the  Chamber  and 
so  forth,  I  am  sure  if  you  haven't  talked  to  Senator  Jeffords,  you 
probably  will,  or  others  will,  and  say,  these  welfare  rolls  are  too 
big,  you  guys  in  Congress,  get  these  people  off  welfare.  Get  them 
back  to  work.  Yet  I  am  sure  you  would  agree  with  me  that  prob- 
ably Ms.  Jennings  taking  that  time,  being  with  that  child  made  a 
significant  difference  in  that  child's  life. 

Do  people  understand,  first  of  all,  that  not  every  person  who  is 
on  welfare  is  somehow  not  anxious  to  go  to  work,  but  has  other  pri- 
orities? How  do  we  deal  with  this  intelligently,  because  this  issue 
is  so  ripe  for  demagoguery?  I  am  fearful  that  is  what  it  is  going 
to  turn  into,  another  crime  bill  revisited  where  we  have  a  lot  of  hot 
speeches,  a  lot  of  pointing  fingers,  and  we  don't  come  up  with  intel- 
ligent answers  to  deal  with  these  real  problems. 

Mr.  Goodrich.  I  certainly  don't  have  the  answer  to  that,  but  I 
will  give  you  my  perspective. 
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First  of  all,  I  think  technology  can  play  a  big  part  in  this.  If  we 
educate  the  work  force,  as  I  briefly  expressed  in  that  work  force 
education  program,  to  work  in  different  ways  and  we  look  at  flexi- 
ble scheduling  so  that  parents  can  work  out  of  the  home  and  do  a 
lot  of  these  specialized  work  that  needs  to  be  done,  e-mail  and  a 
computer  at  nome  that  a  company  provides  for  a  worker,  and 
again,  that  depends  on  the  type  of  industry  that  we  are  talking 
about.  It  can't  always  be  the  case. 

But  higher  education  expectations  and  support  programs  in  com- 
panies, paid  for  by  companies,  looking  at  the  big  picture,  how 
human  services  equates,  how  they  are  brought  into  the  education 
field.  In  our  State,  we  have  all  of  the  commissioners  sitting  on  one 
board  that  talk  together,  and  again,  they  don't  have  the  answers 
individually  but  together  we  can  start  getting  at  some  of  those  is- 
sues. 

Senator  DoDD.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that.  I  have  been  trying 
to  find  some  accommodation  here  to  keep  Ms.  Jennings  at  work  so 
she  doesn't  have  to  rely  on  public  assistance,  because  I  presume 
being  at  work  is  something  obviously  you  prefer.  You  made  that 
choice  to  go  back  there.  It  would  also  allow  the  time  for  her  to  ac- 
commodate the  needs  of  that  child. 

Ms.  Jackson,  you  looked  like  you  were  bursting  at  the  seams 
here  to  say  something  about  this. 

Ms.  Carolyn  Jackson.  Yes,  because  I  had  the  same  issue  as  Ms. 
Jennings.  Before  my  son,  who  is  mv  youngest,  started  kinder- 
garten, I  lived  in  Texas  and  I  was  in  the  military.  Then  when  I  got 
out,  I  worked  for  a  college  and  I  have  pretty  good  work  skills.  But 
when  I  moved  to  Connecticut  when  mv  baby  was  about  to  enter 
kindergarten,  the  issue  for  me  was  child  care.  The  job  that  I  was 
about  to  take  wouldn't — I  didn't  make  enough  to  pay  for  child  care, 
good  child  care,  so  I  went  on  welfare  for  the  first  year. 

While  he  was  in  kindergarten,  I  was  on  welfare  so  that  I  could 
be  home  when  they  got  home  from  school,  because  I  could  not  af- 
ford to  pay  rent,  to  pay  utilities,  to  buy  food,  and  to  pay  over  $100 
a  week,  per  week,  for  three  children,  because  they  would  come  for 
after  school  and  he  would  be  there  the  majority  of  the  day,  because 
at  that  time  the  kindergarten  was  only  for  like  two-and-a-half 
hours,  so  for  them  that  was  a  full  day. 

I  could  not  afford  that,  so  for  the  first  year  when  he  was  in  kin- 
dergarten, I  was  on  welfare,  and  that  is  when  I  started  volunteer- 
ing in  the  school.  When  the  job  came  up  as  a  para-professional,  it 
worked  out  perfect  for  me  because  that  allowed  me  to  be  in  the 
same  school  with  him,  and  when  he  got  out  of  school,  I  got  off 
work,  so  I  could  go  home. 

But  in  working  with  parents  now  in  the  school  system,  it  is  still 
a  major  issue  because  a  lot  of  parents  would  love  to  come  off  wel- 
fare but  child  care  and  the  cost  of  living  is  so  high  that  they  can't 
afford  it.  They  can't  afford  to  pay  the  $400  or  $500  a  month  and 
then  pay  rent,  because  when  you  come  off  welfare,  a  lot  of  times 
you  are  dropped  from  Section  8  public  housing.  All  that  plays  a 
part  into  it.  They  are  like,  I  can't  make  it. 

The  one  thing  that  I  liked  about  Texas  was  that  they  had  State 
day  cares  and  they  were  excellent,  because  the  rate  you  would  pay 
would  be  according  to  what  you  made.  It  was  a  sliding  scale,  and 
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the  more  children  you  had  in,  the  less  you  had  to  pay.  But  you  had 
good  quality  care,  and  that  helped  some,  but  Connecticut  doesn't 
have  that.  A  lot  of  parents  can't  afford  it. 

Senator  DoDD.  We  passed  a  bill  here  a  few  years  ago,  which  I 
was  proud  to  have  been  the  author  of,  a  block  grant  for  child  care. 
Senator  Jeffords  was  a  great  help  in  that  regard.  But  getting  re- 
sources for  it  is  hard.  It  took  4  or  5  years  to  get  the  first  national 
child  care  funding  supported.  I  made  that  case  over  and  over  again. 

I  just  think  your  two  stories  need  to  be  heard.  Here  you  are,  tal- 
ented people  with  real  skills  and  also  a  strong  belief  in  the  value 
of  parents  being  involved  with  their  children. 

I  appreciate  your  comments  and  the  creativity  we  must  develop 
within  the  private  sector  to  accommodate  these  needs,  because  it 
is  really  important  that  parents  be  with  their  children  and  that 
they  be  productive  citizens.  They  want  that,  and  we  must  figure 
out  how  you  marry  those  interests.  They  need  not  be  conflicting  in- 
terests. I  think  there  has  been  an  assumption  that  they  are  con- 
flicting interests  but  I  don't  think  this  is  so.  They  are  critically  im- 
portant, both  of  them,  and  we  have  to  figure  out  ways  to  be  cre- 
ative and  imaginative. 

Not  everybody  can  go  to  work  at  the  school,  obviously,  but  to  find 
a  way  in  which  the  interests  of  work  and  family  are  not  tugging 
at  each  other  but  working  with  each  other.  I  think  that  is  a  major, 
major  issue  in  this  whole  question  of  parental  involvement  and 
dropout  rates  and  everything  else  that  is  going  to  be  important  to 
the  business  community. 

Let  me  stop  there  and  turn  to  my  colleague  fi*om  Vermont.  I 
know  he  has  interest  in  this  as  well. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Mr.  Claypool,  I  was  very  interested  in  your 
testimony,  and  also,  I  noticed  that  when  I  was  talking  before  you 
were  shaking  your  head  up  and  down,  some  of  the  problems  that 
I  was  discussing  and  how  we  tried  to  take  care  of  the  nontradi- 
tional  family,  and  as  you  were  relating  to,  the  families  that  have 
language  difficulties  and  all  those  things. 

What  kind  of  resources  were  made  available  to  you  to  try  and 
work  on  these  problems  and  what  kind  were  you  lacking?  What  do 
we  need  to  do  to  help  you  provide  those  resources? 

Mr.  Claypool.  I  guess  what  we  are  lacking  the  most  is  that 
Spanish  language  proficiency.  I  think  it  is  a  hiring  issue  a  lot  in 
public  education.  You  have  to  make  that  a  priority,  to  hire  people 
who  can  speak  the  Spanish  language.  I  think  over  the  last  2  years, 
close  to  50  percent  of  the  staff  I  have  hired  speaks  Spanish,  and 
that  makes  a  tremendous  difference  in  parents  being  able  to  come 
to  the  school  and  actually  accomplishing  their  goals. 

Senator  Jeffords.  How  good  is  their  English? 

Mr.  Claypool.  In  all  cases  but  one,  they  are  bilingual  100  per- 
cent. I  hired  one  ESL  teacher  who  was  pretty  weak  in  English.  His 
English  is  fine  now. 

In  the  City  of  Houston,  that  is  a  major  issue  right  now.  We  had 
an  alternative  certification  program  for  teachers  to  get  Hispanics 
and  Spanish  speakers  in  and  there  is  a  scandal  in  process  and  part 
of  that  scandal  is  that  some  of  those  people  do  not  speak  English. 
That  has  not  been  a  problem  with  our  school. 
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As  far  as  resources  available,  I  think  those  community  groups 
are  so  crucial,  especially  when  you  are  dealing  with  language  is- 
sues. We  have  two  community  organizations  which  I  participate 
with  and  work  closely  in  the  school  and  one  is  Gano  and  one  is 
Curesen,  and  they  are  both  Hispanic  organizations,  both  basically 
Central  American  organizations.  They  can  do  so  much  of  the  field 
work  in  preparing  and  educating  the  parents  about  the  school  and 
changing  that  reputation  from  a  school  that  doesn't  want  Hispanic 
parents  in  it  to  a  school  that  actively  recruits  Hispanic  parents  into 
it. 

Wednesday  night,  we  had  an  open  house  for  our  ESL  program, 
English  as  a  Second  Lfinguage  program,  of  which  we  have  about 
1,000  to  1,200  kids  in  English  as  a  Second  Language.  We  had  over 
350  parents  there  Wednesday  night  hearing  Spanish.  We  didn't 
speak  a  word  of  English  the  whole  night.  That  was  possible  be- 
cause I  had  the  staff  members  to  speak  Spanish  to  them  that  night 
and  we  had  the  community  people  to  speak  Spanish  to  them  that 
night. 

When  it  was  over,  one  of  the  parents  came  to  me  and  said,  in 
Spanish,  this  is  so  wonderful.  Last  year  I  came  to  the  school  and 
couldn't  talk  to  anybody  and  this  year  I  understand  everything. 
How  many  people  she  is  going  to  tell  that  to  in  the  community  is 
absolutely  amazing. 

At  the  same  time,  I  was  talking  to  a  local  police  officer  last  week, 
talking  about  how  we  were  going  to  do  that.  He  said,  you  are  kid- 
ding me.  You  are  going  to  do  that  in  Spanish?  It  was  like  I  was 
a  turncoat.  It  was  like,  this  is  not  American  to  conduct  school  in 
Spanish. 

Senator  DODD.  Can  I  interrupt  you  for  just  one  question?  This  is 
a  big  issue.  I  speak  fluent  Spanish,  through  my  Peace  Corps  expe- 
rience and  I  have  a  great  interest  in  this  issue.  I  asked  the  ques- 
tion about  how  many  of  those  Spanish-speaking  teachers  you  had 
were  also  completely  fluent  in  English,  because  when  I  speak  to  pa- 
rental groups  in  my  State,  and  it  may  surprise  some  but  10  percent 
of  Connecticut's  population  is  Hispanic.  When  I  talk  to  the  parents 
in  Spanish  at  parent-teacher  meetings,  there  is  a  strong  desire  that 
their  children  learn  and  be  completely  proficient  in  English. 

Mr.  Claypool.  Absolutely. 

Senator  DoDD.  Because  they  understand  that  until  things 
change,  and  it  is  not  going  to  change  in  our  lifetime — and  I  am  to- 
tally opposed  to  these  constitutional  amendments  and  so  forth  that 
people  talk  about — but  the  realities  are,  you  have  to  be  completely 
proficient  in  English  to  function  and  be  successful  in  the  United 
States. 

I  find  some  of  the  orggmizations,  they  have  a  hard  time  arguing 
with  me  because  I  can  speak  Spanish,  but  there  are  groups  that 
somehow  almost  see  this  as  being  culturally  offensive,  and  I  am 
wondering  if  you  have  run  into  that  with  some  of  the  organizations 
in  Texas. 

Mr.  Claypool.  No,  not  that  I  have  encountered  on  the  local  level 
in  the  community  in  which  I  work.  The  goal  is  just  as  you  say,  for 
their  kids  to  become  totally  conversant  in  American  culture  in  all 
aspects,  including  language. 
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That  is  why  we  take  so  much  pride  in  our  test  scores  and  the 
achievement  in  English,  and  we  can  really  brag  to  those  parents 
about  that. 

The  other  point  I  would  like  to  make  is  it  is  not  just  Spanish  lan- 
guage, because  we  are  the  refugee  center  in  Houston.  We  have 
Bosnian,  Sudanese  is  the  latest  wave,  Rwandan  refugees  as  well  as 
Vietnamese  and  a  lot  of  other  nationalities,  so  it  is  not  just  being 
able  to  speak  the  language  of  the  parents.  It  is  also  having  gone 
through  those  experiences  yourself,  the  professional  having  gone 
through  the  multicultural  experiences  so  that  you  are  able  to  com- 
municate between  cultures  and  among  cultures. 

I  hired  two  Caribbean  teachers,  both  males,  one  from  Jamaica 
and  one  from  St.  Maarten,  one  of  the  French-speaking  islands  any- 
way. They  both  learned  English  as  a  second  language.  They  did  not 
speak  the  native  language  to  these  kids  but  they  are  teaching  ESL 
and  they  know  what  it  is  to  learn  it  as  a  second  language.  So  you 
have  to  go  through  those  multicultural  experiences.  That  is  just  as 
important  as  the  Spanish  language. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Is  what  you  are  doing,  is  that  common  in 
Texas,  or  are  you  an  example  which  is  different  from  what  nor- 
mally goes  on? 

Mr.  Claypool.  I  would  say  we  are  somewhat  unique  in  the  out- 
reach efforts,  but  I  would  say  in  terms  of  success,  I  could  probably 
indicate  three  or  four  high  schools  in  Houston  alone  that  have  been 
equally  successfully  high  schools. 

Senator  Jeffords.  What  about  outside  of  Houston? 

Mr.  Claypool.  I  don't  have  the  knowledge  to  say.  When  I  talked 
about  staff  development  and  getting  educators  educated,  one  way 
that  the  Federal  Government  could  really  assist  us,  or  the  State 
Government,  is  get  us  out  of  our  local  schools  and  see  what  is  going 
on  in  other  places. 

I  know  El  Paso  itself  has  claimed  a  lot  of  success  and,  I  think, 
has  been  very  successful  with  Hispanic  students.  El  Paso  would  be 
a  good  area  to  look  into. 

Senator  Jeffords.  What  kind  of  resources  are  available  to  you 
to  help  the  nontraditional  kids,  the  ones  that  have  no  parents,  the 
ones  that  have  single  parents  or  without  any  real  parenting? 

Mr.  Claypool.  Essentially  no  resources  except  what  we  can  cre- 
ate on  our  own.  Last  year,  we  got  a  $20,000  grant  from  an  organi- 
zation called  the  National  Coalition  of  Advocates  for  Students,  and 
they  have  a  program  called  Buscando  America.  I  believe  they  are 
out  of  Boston.  That  gave  us  a  chance  to  do  a  lot  of  multicultural 
activities,  both  for  our  faculty  and  for  our  students,  working  with 
the  National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews,  for  example,  on 
reducing  racist  thinking. 

With  the  faculty,  it  was  dramatic,  the  impact  on  the  faculty,  to 
get  them  into  multicultural  education.  Most  of  them  had  never 
even  heard  of  the  concept.  Even  with  one  or  two  half-day  sessions, 
the  incidents  of  conflict  between  kids  and  teachers  in  the  classroom 
went  down  drastically,  I  would  say  more  than  30  percent  imme- 
diately, with  the  equivalent  of  1  day's  training,  because  those 
teachers  never  thought  that  they  were  saying  things  that  were  cul- 
turally offensive  to  their  kids  in  some  cases,  and  vice  versa,  the 
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kids  would  say  things  that  might  be  offensive  to  the  teacher  but 
really  were  not  meant  to  be  offensive. 

There  are  those  cultural  markers,  the  buttons  you  push  to  either 
turn  kids  on  or  turn  kids  off,  and  if  we  can  just  sensitize  our  fac- 
ulties to  those  cultural  buttons,  we  could  make  a  big  difference  in 
public  schools. 

Senator  Jeffords.  What  resources  would  you  like  to  have  avail- 
able if  money  was  not  a  problem? 

Mr.  Claypool.  I  think  that  the  resources  are  going  to  have  to 
be  defined  at  the  local  level  because  every  community  is  so  unique. 
Robert  E.  Lee  is  totally  a  unique  educational  community  that  is  not 
duplicated  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  Therefore,  you  have  to 
develop  progn^ams  to  meet  that  local  community. 

Where  the  Federal  Government  or  the  State  Government  could 
really  fit  in  is  as  an  oversight  resource,  an  analyst — supporter,  re- 
source, objective  observer,  analyst,  and  advisor.  We  need  those  out- 
side advisors,  those  outside  resources,  because  educators,  imfortu- 
nately,  have  a  very  narrow  focus — their  own  community — and  we 
need  to  constantly  be  forced  to  broaden  our  look. 

That  is  particularly  true  of  the  classroom  teacher.  One  of  the  rea- 
sons I  left  classroom  teaching  after  19  years  is  that  I  never  walked 
out  of  that  room.  I  was  in  that  room  all  day  long,  every  day.  To 
see  the  big  picture  is  virtually  impossible  for  an  educator  to  see, 
and  we  have  to  have  activities  to  educate  our  professionals  to  see 
the  big  picture,  to  understand  the  cultural  factors  that  are  impact- 
ing our  kids. 

Does  that  help  you? 

Senator  Jeffords.  Winton,  I  noticed,  when  I  was  in  our  Wheeler 
School,  and  I  was  amazed  at  the  number — I  don't  think  it  is  just 
Texas — of  languages  and  the  children  who  have  spoken  no  English, 
from  Laotian  to  Vietnamese,  a  whole  bunch  of  different  languages. 
They  were  all  sitting  there  with  earpieces  on  talking  to  their  little 
computers,  and  I  was  amazed.  Have  you  observed  that,  and  is  this 
kind  of  technology  utilized  in  those  areas  as  well? 

Mr.  Goodrich.  I  think  it  is  beginning  to  be.  I  can't  say  that  it 
is  prevalent  and  everywhere  that  it  should  happen,  but  I  think 
looking  at  a  needs  assessment  for  educators  and  for  communities 
is  one  of  the  first  recommendations.  I  would  concur  with  what  Mr. 
Claypool  has  said,  that  it  is  different  wherever  you  go.  In 
Chittenden  County,  Vermont's  more  urban  centers,  to  the  North- 
east Kingdom  and  to  all  of  the  other  rural  centers  throughout  the 
United  States,  it  is  really  different  wherever  you  go. 

The  issue,  the  kind  of  value-added  piece  that  I  would  like  to 
share  with  you  is  to  develop  community  collaborations.  One  of  our 
mission  statements,  our  priority  areas,  is  to  do  that  and  to  go  in 
and  help  explore  what  the  needs  of  community,  the  needs  of  busi- 
ness, the  needs  of  school,  and  to  bring  that  together  in  a  point  of 
consensus  where  everyone  can,  rather  than  rattling  swords  and 
getting  into  the  negative  kind  of  responses,  is  to  work  together  on 
a  common  mission.  That  is  the  part  that  I  derive  a  lot  of  enjoyment 
in  and  I  think  that  we  can  really  add  a  lot  to  this  discussion. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Thank  you. 
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Mr.  Claypool,  I  have  one  final  question.  I  just  wonder,  as  we  go 
forward,  about  the  length  of  the  school  day.  What  is  the  length  of 
your  school  day? 

Mr,  Claypool.  It  is  from  8:00  to  3:00.  The  school  is  active, 
though,  until  10:30  or  11:00  at  night.  We  have  a  community  college 
that  Degins  at  4:30  in  the  afternoon  and  I  think  the  last  class  ends 
at  10:00  at  night. 

Senator  Jeffords.  What  happens  to  the  kids?  Do  they  all  leave 
at  3:00? 

Mr.  Claypool.  Yes,  except  for  after-school  activities,  the  kids 
leave.  We  have  a  high  school  component  to  the  community  college 
and  there  is  probably  in  the  area  of  300  to  500  kids  who  are  high 
school  kids  on  campus  at  night.  So  essentially  it's  a  summer  school 
at  night  to  add  to  their  course  work. 

Senator  Jeffords.  What  percentage  of  the  kids  are  participating 
in  aft^r-school  activities? 

Mr.  Claypool.  Ten  percent.  The  issue  there  is  transportation, 
the  biggest  issue,  because  so  many  of  our  kids — we  have  27  school 
buses  that  leave  the  school  every  day  at  3:15  and  they  cannot  par- 
ticipate in  after-school  activities  because  of  the  restrictions  on 
transportation.  The  only  way  we  are  going  to  get  a  large  number 
of  kids  in  the  schoolhouse  after  school  is  to  offer  some  form  of 
transportation  after  school  at  a  later  time. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Why  not  have  the  buses  leave  at  4:00? 

Mr.  Claypool.  It  is  a  thought.  It  is  a  proposal.  But  the  problem 
we  have  in  HIST  now,  and  it  is  local  money,  is  that  our  buses  then 
go  to  the  middle  schools  after  they  drop  off  the  high  school  kids, 
so  you  are  looking  at  a  very  inefficient  use  of  funds  in  the  sense 
of  providing  transportation  separately  for  each  level  of  schooling. 
Do  you  see  what  I  am  saying? 

Senator  Jeffords.  Yes. 

Mr.  Claypool.  I  would  like  to  point  out  one  Federal  program, 
and  I  have  some  data  on  the  school  that  you  may  want  to  keep  just 
for  your  reference.  Our  dropout  rate  is  very  typical  of  urban  high 
schools  at  13  percent,  which  is  nothing  to  be  proud  of,  but  among 
our  economically-disadvantaged  kids,  our  dropout  rate  is  two-and- 
a-half  percent. 

I  was  so  happy  about  that  and  thinking  about  what  a  good  job 
we  were  doing,  and  then  I  looked  to  see  what  was  the  classification 
for  economically  disadvantaged  and  that  is  strictly  kids  who  are  on 
the  free  lunch  program.  So  I  would  say  if  there  is  any  effective  Fed- 
eral program  in  place,  it  is  the  free  lunch  with  a  two-and-a-half 
percent  dropout  rate.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  DODD.  You  can  draw  those  conclusions. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make  a  part 
of  the  record  Cedric's  life  as  chronicled  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

[The  newspaper  articles  may  be  found  in  the  appendix.] 

Senator  Jeffords.  I  would  just  like  to  say,  Barbara,  I  iust  was 
so  enthralled  and  intrigued  in  reading  about  Cedric  and  all  the 
problems  he  had  and  the  problems  that  we  need  to  find  solutions 
for.  It  has  just  been  very,  very  rewarding  to  listen  to  you  discuss 
how  you  were  able  to  help  Cedric  in  those  early  years.  Without  that 
help,  he  wouldn't  have  made  it.  You  must  just  feel  like  the  most 
wonderful  mother  in  the  world. 
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Senator  DoDD.  Thank  you,  Senator  Jeffords. 

Let  me,  just  on  that  point,  I  foreet  which  paper  I  read  it  in  re- 
cently, but  it  was  an  analysis  of  a  nigh  school  in  Chicago.  It  talked 
about  a  student  there  not  unlike  Cedric,  who  had  gone  through 
school  and  done  very  well  academically,  a  star  athlete,  and  had 
done  a  lot  of  other  things  in  the  school.  He  was  somewhat  of  a  hero 
in  the  school,  primarily  because  of  his  athletic  ability  and  the  kind 
of  individual  he  was. 

What  surprised  me  is — and  he  had  all  "A''s  and  had  good  SAT 
scores — ^that  he  was  on  a  scholarship  and  going  to,  I  think,  Loyola 
in  New  Orleans,  a  fine  school,  I  am  sure.  What  struck  me  is  the 
fact  that  here  was  this  incredibly  talented  young  man  in  Chicago 
and  the  University  of  Chicago,  Northwestern  University,  and  oth- 
ers were  not  aware  of  this  talent  in  terms  of  working  with  him  and 
recruiting  him. 

I  am  curious,  and  maybe  I  ought  to  focus  on  you  in  this  one  case, 
Mr.  Claypool,  you  mentioned  you  have  a  community  college,  which 
triggered  my  memory  of  this  story,  being  involved  on  your  own 
hi^  school  campus.  I  am  not  suggesting  anything  quite  as  involved 
as  that,  but  I  am  wondering  in  Houston  whether  or  not  some  of 
your  higher  educational  institutions  are  involved,  looking  around, 
spotting  young  children  with  talent  earlier  on,  and  being  involved 
with  them. 

If  I  were  at  the  University  of  Chicago  or  Northwestern,  I  would 
be  embarrassed  that  this  highly-talented  young  individual  may  be 
leaving  the  Chicago  area  and  never  coming  back.  He  will  get  down 
to  New  Orleans,  meet  people,  establish  roots,  go  through  school, 
and  they  are  going  to  lose  a  community  resource. 

I  am  wondering  if  there  is  anything  going  on  at  the  higher  edu- 
cational level  that  links  with  high  schools  to  help  spot,  support, 
identify,  and  provide  additional  educational  opportunities. 

Mr.  Claypool.  We  have  three  universities  that  actually  offer 
courses  during  our  daytime  high  school  program,  at  the  senior 
level,  all  those  courses  are,  and  they  are  college  credit  courses — the 
University  of  Texas,  Houston  Community  College,  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Houston. 

But  overall,  I  would  express  a  tremendous  amount  of  frustration 
in  terms  of  getting  kids  into  colleges  who  deserve  to  be  in  college. 
I  don't  think  there  is  nearly  enough  recruitment  of  academics. 

Senator  Dodd.  I  am  sure  they  really  hound  you  for  a  football 
player  or  a  baseball  player. 

Mr.  Claypool.  Our  school  is  a  little  unusual  because  it  has  been 
traditionally  an  upper  middle  class  school  that  has  changed  signifi- 
cantly in  the  last  5  years.  For  example,  if  you  will  go  to  the  former 
high  school.  Jack  Yates,  which  is  99  percent  African  American, 
there  are  tremendous  efforts  to  recruit  those  kids,  but  at  Lee,  that 
hasn't  happened  because  the  college  recruiters  haven't  put  together 
that  we  have  minority  kids  as  well. 

So  I  think  it  is  a  little  unique  at  our  school  that  we  just  haven't 
had  the  universities  knocking  on  our  door. 

Senator  Dodd.  Jaychelle,  I  want  to  thank  you  again  for  vour  tes- 
timony. There  was  something  that  Mr.  Claypool  said  and  I  agree 
with,  and  that  relates  to  parental  involvement.  Obviously,  your 
mother  has  played  a  very  important  role  in  your  life  and  the  life 
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of  your  brother  and  sister,  but  maybe  we  ought  to  talk  about  family 
involvement  rather  than  just  parental  involvement. 

You  are  16  now.  You  have  a  younger  brother  and  one  younger 
sister? 

Ms.  Jaychelle  Jackson.  Yes. 

Senator  Dodd.  What  do  you  think?  Is  there  a  role  for  you  to 
play?  You  are  in  school,  you  are  older  than  they  are,  but  hoy  can 
siblings,  brothers  and  sisters  of  younger  children,  play  a  role  in  the 
education?  Your  mother  can't  be  everywhere  at  once.  Are  you  in  the 
same  school  as  your  younger  brother  and  sister? 

Ms.  Jaychelle  Jackson.  My  sister. 

Senator  Dodd.  Your  younger  brother  is  in  an  elementary  school? 

Ms.  Jaychelle  Jackson.  A  middle  school. 

Senator  Dodd.  Did  you  go  to  the  same  school  he  is  at? 

Ms.  Jaychelle  Jackson.  No. 

Senator  Dodd.  Do  you  ever  go  by  that  school  yourself  to  see  how 
he  is  doing? 

Ms.  Jaychelle  Jackson.  No.  It  is  by  a  highway. 

Senator  Dodd.  Oh,  is  it  too  far  away? 

Ms.  Jaychelle  Jackson.  It  is  too  far. 

Senator  DoDD.  That  may  be  a  problem,  but  I  wonder  what  they 
would  think  about  that.  What  would  you  think  about  that,  Mr. 
Claypool,  if  an  older  brother  or  sister  were  to  come  back  to  the  ele- 
mentary school  and  inquire  how  their  younger  brother  or  sister 
were  doing? 

Mr.  Claypool.  I  think  that  is  really  important,  again,  in  the 
sense  of  the  extended  family.  I  think  that  concept  is  really  impor- 
tant. 

One  of  the  things  we  are  doing  right  now  is  our  kids  mentor  ele- 
mentary kids.  The  high  school  kids  go  in  the  elementary  school, 
one  of  the  elementary  schools  that  feeds  us.  We  have  about  50  kids 
go  over  there,  mentoring.  It  is  not  brothers  and  sisters  but  it  is 
kids  of  a  similar  background.  The  point  is  to  provide  role  models 
for  the  young  ones  to  move  up  to  high  school.  It  is  really  important. 

Senator  Dodd.  I  have  one  last  point  I  will  make,  and  then  I  will 
turn  to  Senator  Jeffords.  Reading  the  article  about  Cedric,  obvi- 
ously, we  are  pleased  that  he  remains  committed  to  education,  but 
when  I  finished  reading  the  first  article,  all  I  wanted  to  do  was 
meet  this  young  man  named  Head  and  another  guy  named  Phillip. 

For  those  of  you  who  haven't  read  the  article,  Head  and  Phillip 
are  two  students  that  are  in  school  with  Cedric  and  scored  as  well, 
if  not  better,  on  aptitude  tests.  They  have  chosen  entirely  different 
paths  and  see  their  future  in  entirely  different  ways.  It  just  drives 
you  crazy.  Here  are  two  tremendously  talented  kids  who  will  end 
up  either  in  jail,  dead,  or  on  drugs,  or  maybe  all  three  in  the  not 
too  distant  future. 

Was  anything  being  done  with  them?  Was  there  any  mentoring 
program?  Was  there  anyone  trying  to  reach  those  two  students  to 
your  knowledge,  Ms.  Jennings?  Maybe  you  don't  and  it  is  not  fair 
to  ask  you,  but  I  was  just  struck  by  those  fellow  classmates.  Here 
are  three  kids  in  the  same  school,  same  class,  and  with  natural 
ability,  and  yet  they  are  going  to  be  lost. 
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Ms.  Jennings.  Again,  it  comes  back  to  the  parents.  From  the  ar- 
ticle, people  have  been  writing  and  trying  to  get  in  touch  with  his 
father  and  he  just  doesn't  respond.  I  don't  know  about  Phillip.  They 
were  trying  to  help  Phillip,  but  his  father  just  doesn't  respond.  So 
if  his  father  doesn't  respond,  he  is  not  going  to  respond. 

Senator  DODD.  Senator  Jeffords? 

Senator  Jeffords,  Yes,  I  have  just  one  last  thing.  I  juts  want  to 
talk  to  Winton  a  little  bit.  I  was  deeply  involved  in  employment 
training  changes  back  in  the  late- 1970s  and  early  1980s  and  I  got 
intrigued  with  Marian  Pine's  work  over  in  Baltimore  on  the  utiliza- 
tion of  computers  and  it  was  the  Plato  system,  I  think,  and  the 
friendships  that  the  students  got  from  their  computer,  which  sort 
of  talked  like  yours  did  there  and  said,  hey,  that  was  dumb  thing, 
and  this  kind  of  thing. 

It  was  amazing  because  what  I  learned  from  that  experience  was 
that  the  computer  is  not  threatening  like  a  classroom  or  a  teacher 
because  they  are  in  control  of  the  operation,  so  what  they  were 
doing  was  taking  school  dropouts  who  would  sort  of  fall  in  love 
with  their  computer  and  then  feel  secure  enough  to  move  back  into 
the  classroom. 

That  was  almost  20  years  ago  and  I  haven't  seen  real  replication 
of  the  utilization  of  that  in  other  schools  or  areas.  Am  I  just  not 
aware  of  what  is  going  on?  What  goes  on  to  try  to  develop  a  more 
friendly,  lovable  computer  or  parenting  computers?  Is  there  work 
in  that  area? 

Mr.  Goodrich.  As  far  as  I  know,  they  don't  reproduce  a  lot,  so 
I  don't  think  we  have  accomplished  that. 

The  issue  that  I  would  like  to  focus  on  is  I  see,  and  I  think  it 
is  shared  by  a  lot  of  other  people,  that  technology  is  only  a  tool  to 
get  at  a  bigger  issue.  What  we  do  a  lot  of  is  build  relationships  first 
and  then  get  at  systemic  school  reform  strategy  after  that.  The 
computer  is  a  piece  of  strategy  or  a  tool  to  acquire  that  bigger 
piece. 

We  are  really  exploring  a  lot  of  avenues  where  we  might  connect 
technology  in  different  ways,  but  the  absolutely  critical  piece  is  not 
only  for  the  haves  but  for  the  have-nots,  and  to  develop  a  strategy 
where  everyone  can  have  equal  access  to  that  and  have  money  not 
be  a  barrier.  It  is  a  big  task. 

Senator  Jeffords.  I  think  that  is  an  area  that  I  know  both  Sen- 
ator Dodd  and  I  are  interested  in.  In  the  Goals  2000  or  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act,  we  are  starting  to  get  more 
emphasis  on  the  utilization  of  modem  technology,  and  yet  the  cost 
of  doing  that  is  rather  expensive. 

Is  a  lot  of  that  expense  because  there  isn't  a  high  enough  de- 
mand yet?  Can  we  expect  that  the  cost  of  that  type  of  equipment 
you  are  working  with  will  come  down  with  large  purchases,  or  is 
it  pretty  much  set  at  the  price  that  it  is  at  now? 

Mr.  Goodrich.  It  changes  daily.  I  know  that  last  year,  the  pur- 
chase of  a  CD-ROM  reader  that  would  connect  to  an  average  com- 
puter was  $450.  It  is  less  than  $100  today  and  going  down.  The 
price  of  the  CD  sales  for  our  prototype  when  we  dfevelop  it  will  be 
about  $80,  so  I  don't  see  that  as  a  prohibitive  piece  both  for  paren- 
tal purchase  or  for  schools. 
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The  issue  is  how  do  we  do  that  broad-based,  and  I  think  that 
business  can  play  a  big  part  in  that.  If  there  are  components  where 
business  can  show  support  for  schools,  that  the  businesses  might 
purchase  some  of  this  equipment  and  it  would  not  have  to  be  borne 
by  local  school  dollars  or  borne  by  Federal  dollars,  and  I  think  that 
is  a  critical  piece,  because  at  both  the  Federal  and  the  local  levels, 
it  isn't  there  and  I  don't  see  it  being  there  in  the  near  future. 

Senator  Jeffords.  The  figures  tnat  we  got  nationally  were  like 
it  would  take  $15  billion  to  equip  every  school  as  they  ought  to  be 
equipped  now  with  the  use  of  computer  technology  or  modern  tech- 
nology, however  you  want  to  say  it,  high  tech,  and  then  it  would 
take  somewhere  around  $7  or  $8  billion  a  year  to  keep  everybody 
current,  because  of  the  changes. 

I  was  trying  to  get  a  hope  that  that  will  come  down  so  we  can 
try  to  do  it.  When  we  try  to  figure  out  resources  that  are  going  to 
be  needed  to  help  all  these  kids,  it  gets  to  be  pretty  staggering. 

Mr.  Claypool? 

Mr.  Claypool.  Sunset  High  School  in  El  Paso  has  established, 
I  think  it  is  purely  an  alternative  school  for  dropouts.  They  have 
labs  that  you  describe  but  they  don't  use  computers,  they  use  TVs 
and  VCRs  and  then  they  have  a  complete  software  program,  cur- 
riculum really  from  the  elementary  level  right  up  to  high  school 
graduation.  It  apparently  shows  tremendous  success  with  that  at- 
risk  dropout  population.  Because  of  the  nonthreatening  nature  of 
the  technology,  kids  can  go  in  and  really  fill  the  gaps  in  their  learn- 
ing and  skilllevels  without  their  peers  making  fun  of  them  or  the 
teacher  disapproving. 

I  believe  a  lab  for  30  kids  is  in  the  cost  range  of  $30,000  to 
$50,000,  but  the  savings  is  you  don't  need  a  teacher  in  those  labs. 
You  can  just  use  the  aides  or  something  like  that. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Sure. 

Mr.  Goodrich.  Another  response  to  that  that  I  think  is  very  im- 
portant is  to  look  at  the  relationships  between  communities,  Dusi- 
nesses,  and  schools.  Business  has  state-of-the-art  technology.  I 
know  one  of  the  issues  in  tech  centers  right  now  is  trying  to  Iceep 
up  with  that  technology.  If  we  can  put  students  into  business  set- 
tings and  community  settings  and  use  what  is  there  so  the  schools 
don't  have  to  purchase  that,  and  again,  there  are  a  lot  of  issues  on 
liability  and  transportation,  students  are  learning  in  an  authentic 
environment  of  what  they  will  be  doing  after  they  get  out  of  school, 
and  that  is,  again,  a  critical  part  of  demand-driven  education  as  op- 
posed to  what  has  been  traditional  from  a  supply  side. 

Senator  JEFFORDS.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  DoDD.  Thank  you,  Senator  Jeffords. 

We  want  to  thank  our  witnesses.  You  have  all  been  tremendously 
helpful  in  focusing  some  good  ideas,  suggestions,  and  personal  ex- 
periences on  this  issue.  Ooviously,  it  is  not  ending  with  this  hear- 
ing and  this  Congress.  It  will  be  an  ongoing  effort  for  years  to 
come.  I  hope,  that  when  we  talk  about  education,  we  will  keep  this 
very  much  as  part  of  the  themes  that  we  are  discussing  when  it 
comes  to  improving  the  quality  of  education  for  all  Americans. 

Before  the  committee  hearing  ends,  I  want  to  make  note  of  the 
staff  who  have  worked  hard  to  pull  this  hearing  together — our  last 
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hearing  of  this  Congress.  I  want  to  thank  Emilv  Wolf,  Cory 
Heyman.  Courtney  Quinn,  and  Dana  Petaway,  who  all  work  on  my 
staff  and  do  a  tremendous  job.  These  hearings  take  a  long  time  to 
put  together  and  coordinate. 

I  would  also  take  note  that  the  staff  director  of  the  subcommittee 
on  children,  Sarah  Flanag£in,  who  has  been  with  me  for  the  last  2 
years,  this  will  be  her  last  hearing  and  she  will  be  moving  on  to 
the  private  sector  shortly.  I  am  going  to  miss  her  terribly.  She  has 
done  a  tremendous  job.  She  worked  for  Senator  Pell  on  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education  for  6  years  and  has  been  with  me  for  two. 

There  is  an  awful  lot  that  we  have  done  out  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Children,  things  that  I  am  deeply,  deeply  proud  of,  as  well  as 
the  Subcommittee  on  Education  that  Senator  Jeffords  and  I  are 
both  members  of.  But  the  Subcommittee  on  Children  and  Families 
has  been  a  tremendous  catalyst  for  a  lot  of  new  ideas  and  innova- 
tions and  has  served  as  a  real  forum  for  focusing  attention  on  some 
of  these  problems. 

My  name  gets  mentioned  in  all  of  the  articles,  members  of  the 
committee  get  mentioned  when  good  things  happen.  We  also  get 
our  names  mentioned  when  things  don't  go  well.  But  the  people 
who  do  much  of  the  work,  are  people  like  Sarah  Flanagan,  who 
have  made  a  significant  contribution  to  the  improvement  of  our 
educational  system  and  the  lives  of  families  and  children  because 
of  her  involvement  over  these  last  8  years. 

I  am  going  to  miss  her.  I  look  forward  to  working  with  her  as 
she  goes  to  work  with  the  independent  colleges.  If  we  pass  this  gift 
ban,  she  won't  be  able  to  take  me  to  lunch,  but  nonetheless,  she 
will  be  around  here  and  part  of  the  process  in  a  different  role. 

I  know  I  express  the  views  of  all  members  of  the  committee  in 
thanking  her  for  the  tremendous  job  that  she  has  done.  I  didn't 
want  the  committee  hearing  to  end  without  making  note  of  that. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  want  to  commend 
my  staff,  too,  who  also  worked  equally  hard  on  this,  Pam  Devitt, 
Catherine  Henry,  and  Rayne  Pollack.  I  look  forward,  as  we  go  into 
the  next  year,  whoever  is  sitting  in  that  chair —  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Jeffords,  —that  we  continue  with  this  kind  of  hearings 
and  to  fully  investigate  what  we  need  to  do  to  reach  those  Goals 
2000  that  we  are  all  pursuing. 

Thank  you. 

[The  appendix  follows.] 
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APPENDIX 

Prepared  Statement  of  Secretary  Riley 

Mr.  Chairman,  Senator  Jeffords,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
speak  to  you  today  on  this  vital  subject.  Let  me  also  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  grateful  for  the  leadership  you  and  Senator  Jeffords 
and  this  subcommittee  have  provided.  Together,  you  have  championed 
the  cause  of  America's  children.  There  is  no  work  more  important 
for  any  of  us — in  public  policy  or  in  private  life. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  joined  today  by  Sue  Ferguson,  Chair  of  the 
National  Coalition  for  Parent  Involvement  in  Education  (NCPIE) . 
One  month  ago,  I  announced  the  formation  of  a  broad-based 
partnership  in  which  NCPIE,  the  Education  Department,  and  other 
organizations  would  work  together  to  promote  greater  family 
involvement  in  learning. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  heartened  by  the  response  to  the 
initiative  we  launched.  Today  the  Partnership  for  Family 
Involvement  in  Learning  is  comprised  not  only  of  the  Department  of 
Education  and  the  46  members  of  NCPIE,  but  of  30  other 
organizations  as  well,  representing  parents,  schools,  religious 
organizations,  community-based  groups,  and  business.  This  is  an 
issue  on  which  we  have  found  common  ground — and  on  which  a  broad 
consensus  for  educational  improvement  and  community  renewal  can  be 
constructed. 

Our  partnership  proceeds  from  a  simple  yet  powerful  premise:  The 
American  family  is  the  rock  on  which  a  solid  education  can  and  must 
be  built.  I  have  witnessed  that  basic  principle  at  work  in  every 
part  of  our  country.  I  have  seen  two-parent  families,  single 
parents,  step-parents,  grandparents,  aunts  and  uncles  providing 
strong  family  support  for  their  children's  learning. 

The  importance  of  family  involvement  in  learning  is  made  clear  in 
a  report  I  released  last  month,  entitled  "Strong  Families,  Strong 
Schools."  The  report  tells  us,  in  no  uncertain  terms,  that  the 
essential  building  block  for  learning  is  how  the  American  family 
uses  its  strength  and  power  to  support  and  encourage  young  people's 
efforts  in  the  classroom.  Our  research  shows  that  all  families 
can  make  a  difference  in  their  children's  learning. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Congress  has  built  a  splendid  record  in  the  area 
of  education.  As  the  Washington  Post  said  yesterday,  the  education 
initiatives  passed  by  this  Congress  represent  "a  major  area  of 
accomplishment  that  has  often  been  ignored."  This  record 
encompasses  The  Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act,  which  strengthens 
local  efforts  to  help  schools  meet  high  academic  and  occupational 
standards.  That  Act  includes  incentives  to  make  our  schools  safer 
and  to  make  cutting-edge  research  more  teacher- friendly.  The 
legislative  record  also  includes  the  School-to-Work  Opportunities 
Act;  streamlining  the  college  financial  aid  system;  national 
service  legislation;  and,  this  week,  the  reauthorization  of  the 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act.  These  initiatives  create 
exciting  opportunities  for  communities  and  states  to  seriously 
address  educational  achievement  and  economic  advancement.  Through 
constructive  bipartisan  efforts,  we  now  have  in  place,  as  the 
Committee  for  Economic  Development  said  in  its  recent  report, 
Putting  Learning  First,  "a  new  platform  from  which  to  promote 
academic  excellence,"  involving  people  in  every  state,  every 
community,  and  every  school  in  America. 

But  if  we  are  to  fulfill  the  promise  of  these  efforts,  if  our 
children  are  to  reach  high  standards,  greater  family  involvement  in 
education  will  be  required — both  at  school  and  at  home.  Certainly 
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Congress  recognized  this  essential  link  when  it  made  one  of  the 
eight  national  education  goals,  enacted  as  part  of  the  Goals  2000 
Act,  to  "promote  partnerships  that  will  increase  parental 
involvement. " 

And  you  recognized  and  strengthened  this  link  as  well  when  you 
passed  the  reauthorization  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  which  clearly  reinforces  the  role  of  parents  in 
their  children's  education.  Parents  and  educators  in  Title  I 
schools,  which  represent  half  the  nation's  schools,  will  develop 
pledges — known  as  compacts — to  work  together  and  to  support 
learning  in  school  and  at  home.  Title  I  resources  will  be  used  to 
support  the  priorities  of  the  schools'  compacts,  with  activities 
such  as  parenting  education.  These  resources  will  also  be  used  for 
training  school  staff  to  improve  communications  with  faoilies. 
Other  provisions,  including  those  under  the  Safe  and  Drug-Free 
Schools  and  Communities  program,  will  help  schools,  families,  and 
neighborhoods  create  and  maintain  healthy,  safe,  and  drug-free 
environments  for  learning. 

Thirty  years  of  research  tells  us  that  the  starting  point  of 
American  education  is  parent  expectations  and  parental  involvement 
with  their  children's  education.  This  consistent  finding  applies 
to  every  family  regardless  of  the  parents'  station  in  life,  their 
income,  or  their  educational  background.  As  "Strong  Families, 
Strong  Schools"  indicates,  three  factors  over  which  parents 
exercise  authority — daily  attendance  in  school,  reading  material 
and  literature  in  the  home,  and  the  amount  of  television  a  young 
person  watches — are  some  of  the  strongest  indicators  we  have  that 
home  life  makes  a  difference  when  it  comes  to  learning.  A  child 
who  grows  up  reading  for  fun  is  a  child  who  is  on  the  road  to 
success  when  it  comes  to  learning.  Children's  success  in  school 
can  be  linked  to  reading  to  children  and  listening  to  them  read. 

But  for  America  to  read  together,  something  has  to  give.  The 
teenager  who  is  perpetually  glued  to  the  tube  is  well  on  the  way  to 
having  a  very  dull  mind  and  a  very  dull — and  perhaps  risky — future. 
Television  can  mesmerize,  captivate,  excite,  and  even  teach.  But 
T  am  concerned  when  report  after  report  tells  us  that  reading 
scores  decline  at  all  grade  levels  when  young  people  go  into  the 

"red  zone"  of  danger  and  watch  more  than  six  hours  of  television  on 
a  weekday.  Even  two  hours  of  television  a  night  puts  children  in 
the  "yellow  zone." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  research  findings  point  not  only  to  the 
importance  of  family  participation  in  learning,  but  also  to 
existing  public  support  for  greater  family  involvement.  For 
example: 

•40  percent  of  parents  believe  they  are  not  devoting  enough  time  to 
their  children's  education; 

•teachers  believe  strengthening  parents'  roles  in  their  children's 
learning  must  be  the  top  issue  in  education  policy; 

•almost  three-quarters  of  students  aged  10-13  would  like  to  talk  to 
their  parents  more  about  schoolwork;  and 

•almost  90  percent  of  company  executives  find  the  lack  of  parental 
involvement  the  biggest  obstacle  to  school  reform. 

The  partnership  we  have  formed  is  designed  to  establish  a 
supportive  environment  for  family  involvement.  We  will  identify 
and  publicize  outstanding  examples  of  family  involvement  around  the 
nation,  just  as  the  subcommittee  is  doing  today.  We  will  provide 
useful  information  to  parents,  to  schools,  to  businesses,  and  to 
community  groups.  And  we  will  set  an  example  by  encouraging 
federal  employees  to  participate  in  their  children's  learning. 
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At  the  Department  of  Education,  we  are  trying  to  practice  what  we 
promote.  We  allow  our  employees  to  have  flexible  schedules  so  that 
they  can  spend  more  time  at  home  when  their  children  are  not  in 
school,  or  attend  events  at  their  children's  schools.  For 
employees  who  volunteer  in  local  schools,  the  Department  matches 
leave  time,  up  to  four  hours  per  pay  period. 

As  I  travel  around  the  country,  I  meet  many  parents  who  are  trying 
hard  to  do  the  right  thing  by  their  children.  They  are  being 
responsible,  juggling  jobs,  trying  to  squeeze  more  hours  into  the 
day.  They  are  worrying  about  their  children's  safety  and  doing  all 
they  can  to  keep  their  families  together.  The  most  important 
single  change  we  need  for  American  education  is  to  find  new  ways  to 
help  parents  slow  down  their  lives. 

The  mismatch  in  how  American  institutions — from  schools  to 
businesses — carve  out  time  in  the  day-to-day  life  of  the  American 
family  is,  to  my  mind,  a  serious  impediment  to  how  our  young  people 
are  growing  up.  We  ask  families  to  twist  and  turn — to  go  through 
every  possible  contortion  to  fit  into  the  structure  and  time  needs 
of  schools  or  businesses  or  other  institutions — instead  of  the 
other  way  around.  I  believe  very  strongly  that  we  really  roust 
rethink  what  we  are  doing  and  how  we  use  our  time. 

The  best  business  leaders  recognize  that  the  early  investment 
families  make  on  behalf  of  their  children  leads  to  the  promise  of 
a  skilled  and  educated  workforce  in  the  future.  This  is  why  many 
business  leaders  have  been  in  the  forefront  of  improving  education 
for  many  years  now.  Some  of  these  businesses  are  already 
developing  new  ways  that  America's  "time"  can  be  used  to  help 
families  and  the  learning  process. 

We  must  see  the  value  in  job-sharing,  flextime,  and  release  time 
for  families — to  give  attention  to  the  children.  Schools  at  the 
plant  site,  day  care  in  the  office,  parents  working  at  home  without 
stigma  or  financial  loss — whatever  it  takes — we  need  to  use  all 
our  ingenuity  to  find  new  ways  to  connect  families  to  their 
children  in  these  hectic  times. 

We  are  letting  our  children  grow  up,  at  times,  almost  alone — and 
disconnected.  The  education  of  American  children — their  moral 
development,  their  sense  of  citizenship,  and  academic  growth — is 
done  in  fits  and  starts.  This  is  not  how  families  want  to  raise 
their  children. 

As  part  of  our  effort  to  increase  family  involvement  in  education, 
I  have  suggested  seven  good  practices  that  may  be  helpful  to 
parents  and  other  family  members.  The  Washington  Post  called  it 
the  "Riley  Basics,"  and  they  really  are  basic  homework  for  parents. 

First,  take  a  time  inventory  to  find  the  extra  time  so  the  family 
can  learn  together.  Commit  to  learning  something  with  your 
children. 

Second,  commit  yourself  to  high  standards  and  set  high  expectations 
for  your  children — challenge  them  in  every  possible  way  to  reach 
their  full  potential. 

Third,  limit  television  viewing  on  a  school  night  to  a  maximum  of 
two  hours,  even  if  that  means  that  the  remote  control  may  have  to 
disappear  on  occasion. 

Fourth,  read  together.   It  is  the  starting  point  of  all  learning. 

Fifth,  make  sure  your  children  take  the  tough  courses  at  school  and 
schedule  daily  time  to  check  homework. 
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sixth,  make  sur«  your  child  goes  to  school  every  day  and  support 
conununity  efforts  to  keep  children  safe  and  off  the  street  late  at 
night. 

And  seventh,  set  a  good  example  and  talk  directly  to  your  children, 
especially  your  teenagers,  about  the  dangers  of  drugs  and  alcohol 
and  the  values  you  want  your  children  to  have.  Listen  to  what  your 
children  have  to  say.  Such  personal  talks,  however  uncomfortable 
they  make  you  feel,  may  save  their  lives. 

At  the  same  time,  we  know  that  the  responsibility  for  extending  and 
deepening  family  involvement  extends  well  beyond  families. 
Schools,  communities,  and  businesses  can  all  be  part  of  a  network 
of  support  for  families  and  students.  I  mentioned  earlier  some  of 
the  steps  businesses  can  take  to  create  a  climate  conducive  to 
family  involvement.  Let  me  now  turn  briefly  to  what  schools  can 
do. 

The  disconnection  between  educators  and  parents  requires  our 
attention.  Often,  parents  and  educators  talk  past  one  another. 
Many  parents  feel  that  their  right  to  be  involved  in  school 
policy — to  be  full  participants  in  the  learning  process — is 
ignored,  frustrated,  and  sometimes  even  denied.  They  do  not  feel 
valued,  and  they  sometimes  find  education  jargon  to  be  a  putdown. 

Yet  I  know  there  are  countless  schools  and  educators  who  have 
reached  out  to  families  and  have  been  rewarded  with  higher  test 
scores,  active  PTA's,  volunteers,  tutors,  mentors,  strong 
parent/ community/ school  partnerships  and  "Security  Dads"  walking 
the  halls. 

I  hope  educators  everywhere  will  make  family  members  feel  welcome, 
listen  with  an  open  ear,  and  reach  out  to  parents  as  partners. 
Educators  can  creatively  use  new  technology--from  voice  mail,  to 
homework  hotlines,  to  educational  CD-ROM  programs  that  are  now  on 
the  market — and  even  the  old  telephone — to  get  parents  more 
involved  in  the  learning  process. 

Finally,  communities  can  promote  greater  family  involvement  in 
learning.  Communities  can  help  to  make  schools  safe  and  drug-free, 
provide  support  services  for  parents,  and  encourage  volunteers  to 
ser-ve  as  mentors. 

The  report  I  referred  to,  "Strong  Families,  Strong  Schools,"  is 
subtitled  "Building  Community  Partnerships  for  Learning."  I  am 
convinced  that  famxlies,  schools,  businesses,  educators,  and 
communities  all  have  an  essential  role  to  play  if  all  our  children 
are  to  learn  to  high  standards  in  safe,  disciplined  environments. 
Working  together,  we  can  reinforce  the  central  role  of  the  family 
in  education — and  bring  out  the  best  in  every  child. 

Thank  you. 

Prepared  Statement  of  Carolyn  Jackson 

My  name  is  Carolyn  Jackson  and  I  am  a  mother  of  three,  ages  16,15  &  13.  I 
have  been  an  involved  parent  from  the  time  my  oldest  child  started  Headstart.  I 
consider  this  chance  to  speak  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Children,  Family,  Drugs 
and  Alcoholism  a  great  honor  and  opportunity.  I  am  a  strong  advocate  for  Parent 
Involvement. 

First,  I  would  like  to  tell  you  about  the  area  in  which  I  live  and  began  my 
strongest  iniatiative  as  an  involved  parent.  I  live  in  New  Haven,  Conn,  in  the 
Newhallville  Community  which  is  the  largest  black  community  in  the  city.  Newhallville 
is  also  known  for  its  drugs  and  violence.  For  example,  during  the  week  of  Sept.  26-30th 
there  was  a  drive-by  shooting  at  our  community  high  school  where  three  students  were 
shot  as  they  were  walkinc  home  from  school.  Newhallville  has  two  elementary  schools 
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(Lincoln  Basseil  &  Martin  Luther  King  School),  one  middle  school  (Jackie  Robinson), 
and  one  high  school  (Hillhouse  High).  It  is  within  these  elementary  school  walls  that 
the  children  find  security,  it  is  within  this  middle  school  walls  that  the  children  find 
puberty  and  peer  pressure,  it  is  within  this  high  school  walls  that  the  children  find  more 
peer  pressure,  goal  setting  and  attitude  adjustments.  But  in  all  these  schools  you  will 
find  parents! 

My  children  began  school  at  Lincoln  Bassett  Community  School.  When  my  son 
was  in  Kindergarten,  I  began  volunteering  in  his  class.  The  principal  at  that  time  was 
Dr.  Verdell  Roberts,  who  had  a  habit  of  going  around  introducing  herself  to  the  parents 
and  spending  time  with  them.  This  allowed  her  to  know  what  skills  the  parents  possessed. 
Soon  my  next  job  was  helping  out  in  the  office  because  she  discovered  I  had  clerical 
skills.  Then  came  an  opening  as  a  paraprofessional  in  the  school.  She  asked  me  if  I  was 
interested  in  the  job,  I  applied  and  was  accepted.  During  this  period  I  became  President 
of  the  P.  r.O.  If  was  this  time  that  issues  were  brought  to  my  attention  concerning  the 
needs  of  the  students  in  the  school.  As  an  active  parent  in  the  school  I  was  selected  to 
assist  with  the  budget,  however,  I  quickly  became  dismayed  because  the  budget  alloca- 
tion did  not  allow  us  to  provide  services  that  we  felt  were  needed.  These  services  includ- 
ed. Teacher  Assistants,  Crossing  Guards,  Cafeteria  Monitors,  etc.  The  climate  of  the 
school  needed  improvement.  The  principal  and  I  met  to  strategize  on  how  the  parents 
could  help  improve  the  school  climate.  We  prioritized  what  we  thought  were  the  main 
issues.  The  the  teachers  and  parents  were  polled.  The  first  issue  that  we  identified  was 
to  encourage  greater  parent  participation. 

The  schools  enrollment  was  553  students,  within  a  week  every  parent  was  called 
and  requested  to  serve  on  our  various  committees.  First,  the  parents  wanted  a  linkage 
to  the  school,  but  was  unsure  about  how  to  do  It.  Secondly,  they  were  grateful  to  know 
they  were  welcomed  and  needed.  Third,  they  were  surprised  to  realize  that  there  were 
different  levels  of  involvement.  I  put  together  some  workshops  and  events  that  involved 
both  the  parents  and  teachers.  We  also  developed  a  Homeroom  Parent  Dept.  that  re- 
quired parents  to  assist  in  the  classroom.  Because  of  this  process  the  parents  and 
teachers  began  to  build  a  positive  relationship.  In  building  this  relationship  the  building 
climate  began  to  change.  The  principal  worked  with  the  staff  and  students  on  curricu- 
lum and  the  P.T.O.  Executive  Board  worked  on  being  a  support  linkage  for  them. 
Based  on  the  parents  involvement  in  the  schools'  activities,  many  returned  to  school  to 
complete  the  requirement  for  their  G.E.D.,  several  others  matriculated  to  our  communi- 
ty college  and  State  University.  Others  went  into  business  for  themselves,  including 
opening  DayCare  Centers,  Hair  Salons,  etc.  I  went  on  to  become  one  of  the  Board  of 
Education's  Chapter  I  Parent  Liaison  Workers  and  now  I  work  for  the  Social  Develop- 
ment Department  as  a  Substance  Abuse  Prevention  Outreach  Worker.  I  am  also  the 
Chairperson  for  the  Chapter  I  Parent  Executive  Board  for  the  city.  I  am  also  the  new 
P.T.O.  President  for  my  daughters  school. 

Secondly,  how  has  my  involvement  helped  my  children?  First,  it  made  for  a  safe 
environment  in  and  around  the  school  for  them  to  learn.  The  teachers  and  staff  took 
more  time  and  effort  with  them.  They  were  exposed  to  many  different  projects  and 
events  which  allowed  for  new  experiences.  It  has  provided  them  the  opportunity  to 
travel  and  see  other  part  of  the  country.  Most  importantly  they  are  reassured  by  the 
fact  that  they  can  depend  on  me  for  any  and  all  support  that  is  required.  They  also 
know  that  I  will  be  in  attendance  at  their  activities.  I  am  reminded  of  the  saying  in  our 
home  that  is  "IF  YOU  ARE  EVER  IN  A  JAM. .  .  HERE  I  AM." 

Schools  mure  so  than  ever  must  take  a  look  at  the  whole  child,  with  the  many 
problems  that  face  American  children,  drugs,  violence,  killings,  and  teenage  parents, 
we  shall  and  must  spend  more  time  and  effort  in  training  parents.  Despite  the 
successes  that  children  realize  in  school  it  is  all  for  naught  if  the  parents  are  not  proper- 
ly trained  to  provide  assistance  to  the  children  at  home. 

I  wish  to  publicly  acknowledge  the  efforts  and  support  Dr.  James  Comer  for  devel- 
oping a  plan  that  allows  Parent  Empowerment  regardless  of  the  individual's  residential 
area,  racial,  economical  or  academic  status. 

Special  thanks  are  also  in  order  to  Dr.  Verdell  Roberts  for  her  understanding, 
support  and  unrelenting  devotion  to  the  Parents  and  Children  in  the  New  Haven  Public 
schools. 

Thanks  and  love  to  Jaychelle  Nynae  Jackson,  Gloria  Jean  Jackson,  Daily  Gerard 
Jackson,  my  children,  for  their  love,  patience,  hardwork,  and  being  young  people  of 
which  I  am  truly  proud. 
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Prepared  Statement  of  James  Claypool 

Robert  E.  Lcc  Higii  School  believes  in  the  power  of  parental  involvement  in 
education  and  we  also  believe  that  involvement  can  lead  to  increased  student 
achievement.  In  two  years  time,  our  test  scores  on  state  mandated  tests  of  English 
language  skills  have  gone  from  a  45%  passing  rate  average  to  an  average  passing 
rate  of  75%.  Ehiring  the  same  period,  the  incidence  of  gang  related  conflict  in  and 
around  the  school  has  decreased  considerably  withoiit  a  noticeable  increase  in 
expulsions  and  with  a  very  significant  decrease  in  student  disciphne  offenses.  We 
still  have  a  long  way  to  go,  but  the  ship  is  heading  in  the  right  direction. 

The  first  step  to  success  in  urban  education  is  that  the  educators  must  educate 
themselves,  and  not  only  in  the  academic  sense.  We  cannot  expect  our  constituency 
to  do  all  the  learning.  I  guarantee  that  the  higji  school  in  which  we  work  is  not  the 
same' as  the  high  school  which  we  attended.  So,  we  must  be  willing  to  learn  about 
the  communities  and  cultures  from  which  our  students  come.  That  includes  learning 
languages  and,  most  importantly,  learning  the  details  of  the  communities  which  we 
serve.  If  we  understand  our  students,  and  if  we  understand  what  they  have  been 
taught  at  home,  then  we  can  make  an  impact  on  their  lives.  Ultimately,  the  path  to 
success  in  this  area  must  include  professional  reform  and  rejuvenation.  This  area  of 
staff  development  could  be  reasonably  supported  with  federal  assistanceand 
nurturing. 

With  the  rapidly  changing  demographics  in  urban  education  today,  and  the 
factors  of  poverty  that  dominate  the  hves  of  children,  it  is  very  important  to  be 
flexible  m  defining  what  constitiites  a  family.  The  two  parent  nuclear  fiamily  unit  is 
not  the  only  measure  of  family  involvement  in  the  urban  setting  .  In  feet,  the  inner 
city  school  that  anticipates  and  awaits  parents  coming  in  large  numbers  to  school 
activities  is  probably  doomed  to  frustration,  at  least  until  other  measures  are  taken  to 
encourage  parental  involvement.  Given  the  at  risk  nature  of  our  student  population, 
we  must  redefine  the  femily  to  include  virtually  any  community  organization  or 
student  advocacy  group  that  can  contribute  to  the  well-being  of  our  students. 

As  educators,  we  must  identify  aggressively  those  iudividuals  or  groins  in 
our  communities  who  are  willing  and  able  to  assist  our  kids.  It  is  not  enough  to 
identify  those  entities.  We  must  invite  them  into  the  school  environment,  make 
them  feel  wanted,  and  utilize  their  strengths  for  the  good  of  all  our  smdents. 
Furthermore,  it  is  our  duty  to  siq>port  those  individuals  and  organizations,  and  to  be 
active  in  their  operations  outside  the  school   The  school  cannot  stand  alone  in 
isolation,  a  citadel  of  high  acadenuc  standards.  Instead,  the  school  must  present  an 
image  of  caring,  of  community  activism  and  of  opcimess  to  families  in  all  their 
manifestations   From  that  image  will  result  the  laud?b!?  goals  of  femily  involvement 
and  increasing  academic  achievement. 

There  are  a  multiphcity  of  fectors  contributing  to  an  improved  learning 
environment,  but  foremost  among  those  fectors  at  Lee  has  been  our  philosophy  to 
study  oxir  various  communities  that  contribute  to  the  Lee  student  body,  and  to 
identify  and  to  support  and,  in  fact,  to  help  to  develop  the  leadership  that  exists  in 
those  communities.  This  philosophy  of  community  development  has  assisted  in 
creating  the  belief  among  our  conctituency  that  the  school  as  an  institution  cares 
about  families,  students  and  the  community  in  which  tiicy  live.    From  a  school  that 
had  a  truly  "mala  fama"  among  our  Hispanic  neighbors,  for  example,  we  arc  now 
developing  a  reputation  as  an  mstitution  that  is  sensitive  to  the  particular  needs  of 
their  children. 
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It  is  extremely  crucial  to  re-deJBne  the  boxmdaries  of  school  activities  and  to 
include  community  outreach  in  the  total  school  program.  The  attitude  of  children 
\*^en  they  enter  our  doors  will  be  impacted  in  a  positive  manner  and  attitudes 
toward  our  learning  environment  will  be  optimistic.  The  school  must  be  aggressive 
in  soUciting  feunily  involvement  and  actually  go  to  families  and  other  institutions  in 
the  community.  The  school  must  have  a  human  fece  for  all  to  know  in  the 
neighborhoods  it  serves  and  a  caring  presence  to  override  the  institutional  coldness 
that  most  urban  schools  passively  promote  by  their  mere  presence.  The  service 
mentality  that  is  so  necessary  iu  the  private  sector  must  become  a  part  of  pubhc 
education  and  the  school  must  serve  the  community  as  well  as  the  student  body.  If 
we  go  to  the  churches,  to  tiie  elementary  schools,  to  the  festivals  and  represent  flie 
high  school  as  a  caring  and  community  centered  institution  then  the  community  as  a 
whole,  and  the  families  themselves,  will  reaUze  our  desire  to  improve  their  Uves. 

Many  will  not  know,  or  understand,  how  their  Uves  can  be  improved  through 
academics  and  advanced  education  and  training,  but  they  will  mirror  the  openness  of 
the  institution  and  become  malleable  for  our  teachers.  With  a  positive  foundation 
and  attittude,  all  students  can  leara.  Trust  of  the  educators  will  result  from  active 
commimity  development  and  with  those  community  based  efiPorts,  a  population  that 
has  been  perceived  previously  as  uninterested  and  distant  will  become  participatory 
and  responsive.  The  actual  details  of  how  to  achieve  this  transformation  will  vary  as 
broadly  as  all  the  communities  in  our  land.  But  an  attitude  of  active  conummity 
development,  combined  with  a  refinement  and  expansion  of  the  definition  of  the 

family  unit,  can  lead  to  success  for  any  urban  high  school. 

A  final  message  that  I  would  like  to  pass  on  to  our  federal  colleagues  is  that 
planning  and  development  worics.  In  the  high  schools,  the  planning  and 
organization  of  educational  programs  must  occur  on  the  local  level  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  diverse  communities.  The  federal  government  has  a  very  reahstic  role, 
however,  as  supporter  and  resource  for  local  programs,  as  well  as  the  role  of 
objective  observer,  analyst  and  advisor.  With  properly  trained  and  knowledgeable 
persoimel,  educational  reform  efforts  can  succeed.  How  to  sustain  those  efforts, 
and  how  to  replicate  them  on  a  large  scale,  are  questions  the  federal  government 
may  assist  in  answering.    The  family  involvement  initiative  is  a  firm  foundation  for 
fixture  planning  and  development  along  these  lines. 

Prepared  Statement  of  Winton  I.  Goodrich 

Home-School  Partnerships  for  Learning 

Joint  Initiuli^'c  of  Uic: 

National  Association  of  Partners  in  Education 

National  Education  Association 

Metropolitan  Life  Foundation 

Mission 

Provide  training,  technical  assistance  and  support  that  will  empower  parents  from  alt  cultural 

and  socio-economic  backgrounds  to  become  significant  partners 

in  the  education  of  their  children. 
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Overview: 

The  National  Association  of  Partners  in  Education  (NAPE)  has  entered  a  panncrship  with  the 
National  Education  Association  (NEA)  to  provide  a  national  "train  the  trainers"  approach  that  will 
create  rapid  dissemination  of  information  and  technical  assistance  for  parents  and  educators  on 
how  to  develop  effective  home-school  panncrships.    With  funding  from  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Foundation,  and  research  conducted  by  the  NEA,  seven  interactive  workshops  have  been  created 
to  prepare  educators,  parents  and  community  members  to  work  together  and  promote  educational 
success  for  all  children. 

1.  Establish  a  national  cadre  of  parent  involvement  trainers  to  rapidly  disseminate  information, 
create  volunteer  partnership  networks  and  share  community  resources  effectively 

2  Gather  data  to  further  verify  the  authenticity  and  assess  the  impact  of  parent  involvement 
training  in  communities. 

Rpsouret  Modules: 

•  Overcoming  Parent  Anxieties,  Fears  and  Concerns 

•  Developing  Leadership  for  Parent  Involvement 

•  Parent  and  Community  Access  in  Schools 

•  Communication  Skills  for  Parents  and  Teachers 

•  Strategies  to  Achieve  Student  Success 

•  School-Based  Decision  Making 

•  Working  with  Urban  and  Rural  Families  firom  Diverse  Cultures 

Benefits: 

•  Receive  research-based  training  designed  and  delivered  by  national  partnership  experts 

•  Acquire  field  tested  parental  involvement  training  materials 

•  Build  regional  partnership  infrastructure 

Vermont  Workplace  Education  Program 

("WVEP") 
ainiiatcd  with. 

Vermont  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Business-Education  Partnership 


VWEP  will  work  with  businesses  on  a/cc-/or-service  basis  to  comprehensively  assess  workplace 
skill  development  needs   We  will  consult  with  management,  employees,  and  training  providers  to 
reduce  the  gap  between  employees'  current  skills  and  emerging  skill  requnements.   This 
as-KSsment  process  generates  a  long-term  workforce  education  plan  mformed  and  solidly 
endorsed  by  employees  and  management.  This  service  will  he  offered  at  a  reduced  rate  (o 
ygmumt  Chamber  members. 

The  Vermont  Workplace  Education  Program  will  enable  your  business  to 

•  Change  the  organization's  culture  so  that  the  workplace  is  regarded  as  an  environment 
where  learning  occurs  continuously 

•  Achieve  better  success  in  your  efTorts  to  transform  your  workplace  through; 

-  team  building 

-  new  technology 
.  ISO  9000 

-  Statistical  Process  Control 

-  Continuous  Quality/TQM 
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Vermont  Initiative  for 
Mentoring 


proicntcd  to: 


Senate  Education  Committee 


RiaDagcd  by: 


Vermont  Chamber  of  Commerce  Business-Education 

Partnership 


Mission: 

Improve  the  quality  of  life-long  learning  and  increase  the  lc\'el  of  economic  opportunity  for 
Vermonten  by  creating  mentor  partnerships  that  lead  to  systemic  reform  of  the  relationships 
between  schools,  businesses  and  communities. 


Coals: 

•  Establish  a  long-term  mentor  relationship  with  a  caring,  stable  adult  for  every  school  child 
in  Vermont  who  wants/needs  one. 

•  Facilitate  the  establishment  of  collaborative  learning  opportunities  between  educators, 
business  people  and  community  members  that  build  mentor  program  infrastructure 

•  Institutionalize  the  development  of  comprehensive,  K-16,  "school-to-life"  mentor 
partnerships  created  to  promote  Goals  2000  and  the  Vermont  Green  Mountain  Challenge 

•  Create  mentor  initiatives  in  every  Vermont  school  district 
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Workskills  Intelligence  and  Training 


CD  ROM  Technology 

presented  to: 

Senate  Education  Committee 

by: 

Vermont  Chamber  of  Commerce  Business-Education 

Partnership 


£ifiaUi 


Develop  and  continuously  improve  the  technology-based  workskills  learning  model  with 
feedback  from  snHents,  parents,  educators  and  business  people 

Provide  parents  with  developmentally  appropriate  CDs  they  ran  use  at  home  to  better 
prepare  children  of  all  ages  for  the  rigors  of  life  and  work  in  the  2 1st  century 

Utilize  CD  ROM  technology  and  current  research  to  create  highly  motivating,  interactive 
learning  programs  that  educators  and  business  mentors  can  effectively  use  with  students. 

Show  students  real  world  jobs  that  have  a  direct  link  to  the  skills  and  knowledge  outlined 
in  the  Vermont  Common  Core  Curriculum  and  U.S.  Dcpt  of  Labor  SCANS  Report 

Attract  funding  to  support  continued  research  and  development  of  the  CD  ROM. 

Generate  revenues  from  the  sale  of  Workskills  CDs  necessary  to  fund  continued 
pannership  operations  at  the  Vermont  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Provide  students  with  technology-based  career  portfolio  development  tools 
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VERMONT  CHAMBER  Of  COMMERCE  BUSINESS-EDUCATION  PARTNERSHIP 

l^nMon  Improve  ihe  quality  of  life-long  karntn^  and  tncrvasc  the  level  of  economic  opportunity  for  Vermonten 
by  creating  partnerships  that  lead  to  systemic  reform  of  the  relationship  between  schools,  businesses,  and 
communities 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

^""^     Created  «  50 1  (c)3  non-profil  corpor Hion  W  icccss  aiid  bciior  uiili/c  conmiunny  rcswirecK. 

Received  Vcrmoul  Dwpartniuit  of  Hdiication  Purinaship  Rccoj!U"'on  Award 
^~"^     Ficiliuti;d  crcatiou/updnic  of  tcsonrcc  dirccloric;  in  Drattlcboro,  Mmoillc,  Si  Jobnsbun'.  and  Riiiland  regions. 

I  loslcd  tlic  NalioDol  AssociaiioB  of  Partner!.  <n  FdiicMiou  Region  1  Couference 

^~~^     Pubtidied  and  distributed  5,000  scinl-aiiunni  ncwslttters  statewide  to  edncalors.  businc«  and  conununily  mcmbcni. 

^~^     Authored  and  received  a  $5,000  grant  aeatiiig  ilie  eroimdwork  lo  build  a  distance  learning  network 

^""^     Facilitated  Ibc  donation  of  68  lecveleJ  comptiicrs  from  businesses  to  K-12  .schools 

Published  Leading  andUaming  niaga,uue  article  for  slntewidc  distribution  and  authored  a  chapter  for  the  nationally 
distributed  book  The  Vennont  Rc>tniclnrinp  field  (^iiidc. 

Facilitated  receipt  of  a  $56,000  NYNEX  lutcrgenerational  Technology  Meutormg  gr,iiit  through  the  Nat'l  Asso 
of  Partners  in  Edtication  to  provide  training  aud  technical  assistance  in  ftvc  Vermont  regions 

Created  CD  ROM  workskiUs  tccluiology  proiot>pc 

Provided  testimony  through  Sen.  Jainus  Jeffords'  OfTicc  for  the  Reouthorvcaiion  of  tlic  Rlcmaitaiy  and  Secondary 
Education  Act. 

B* 

Presented  slate,  regional  aud  national  partnership  workshops. 

B* 

Suie  AfTilMlc  for  the  National  Association  of  Parluers  in  Hducation. 

B* 

Provide  on-going  workplace  skills  and  lilerao'  assessment  services  to  bu.stncsses  and  whools. 

B* 

Plans  made  to  develop  a  Total  Quality  focii.«d  h<)spit,ihi>  initiative  with  the  VT  Travel  aud  Tourism  Council 
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THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL. 


©  Itt4  Dmm  )mn  U  rin»iij.  /•    At  Xr>°  Kmf^^ 


•^       Easivw  tanwK 


THURSDAY.  MAV  26.  \VH 


Against  All  Odds 

In  Rough  City  School, 
Top  Students  Struggle 
To  Leant — and  Escape 

C«dric  Jennings  Eyes  MIT, 
But  Obstiicles  Are  Steep; 
Pulure  Rules  at  Billou 

Physics  Labs.  Death  Threats 


By  Rovf  SoiKDfD 

WASKINCTON  -  tUcimly.  a  fuunt 
wts  MM  dead  by  t  dasBni*>  durlnr  ItMct) 
pcnod  outtMc  Pnnk  w.  BtHoa  Senior 
Hlfh.  It  dtdn'i  oooc  u  nodi  of  a  fuprtte 
ID  MMTMrn  MX.  the  idiooi.  tt  tUi  dty'i  most 
erinw-inlaiad  wiM.  J«i  donaf  tfee  car 
nm  scbool  year,  om  tojr  vu  kwftcd  br  ■ 
iiadeit  with  tn  tx.  «  Klrl  «■*  kwD^ 
VMKdad  to  ■  bMlc  DfW  wHb  uattrr 
I  were  Mt  br 
I  body  wu 


Bui«iliB«ri*(bi«bt«dn 
•I  T:  tt  ajiL.  toac  bdert  dMMi  >tan  «B  • 
iprmi  ouniiac.  At  CMly  nHid  oomcs 
Iran  UK  coapuicr  tab.  wftere  i»-yi*f<M 
ro^nc  jnatici  ti  simdir  ai  iMvt  «b  u 
miiHJtmt  pro»«ci.  a  fracnn  to  blU 
patHBts  «i  a  bocpl- 
laL  Utrr.  Ite  vUI 
Wk  oo  lilt  kIcbco-. 
(air  pre)cci.  a  ctMD* 
Ual  aaatrHi  ol  add 
mn 

He  amrcs  tytry 
day  tui  carty  aad 
ofifB  dotsBt  Itavc 
vtu  dart.  Tte 
IU|D  tLhool  jyiuor 
vtU)  Uk  pRlcci 
Ml  Mt 
He  wiaa 
b  |o  to  Uuncbo- 
fetu    laltlliKc    of 


CM1C  b  oBe  01  ■  Matlui  c(  un 
■aMMs  u  BUloa.  wken  ua  ttovoBi  nu 
II  mU  IM  dooWt  dlfta  ud  lat  B 
itaania  o«  ol  aon  uu  I  jsa  csnuiy 
boui  tB  •*traiv  of  B  or  btuir.  TlwT  w  • 
UtKy  W.  CoMc  Mt  Uaotl  ao  Htads. 
Tall,  laarlr  a"  «aMiat4lr  antuua. 
te  Is  a  Irvoacnt  urftt  In  a  plaee  when 
boiucs  aoioat  to  laao  aad  me  gwi;  bb 
lUc  IMi  a«tn  imaicacd  nan  itan  one;. 
H«  cau  hocft  la  a  dannom  naay  dayi. 
pioviBf  UnucTi  cma  wont  that  at  has 
aaaatf  for.  *^'»  iDt  only  way  ni  bt  aMt  to 
oompct*  «ua  kids  fmn  atAa.  Harder 
idHQls."  IK  uyt. 


Tbc  trdmc  odyney  of  Cediu  u\i 

Front  Page  "x*"  "''  '-'"u  u>™«  f""  "«•  "rw 

eullim  tAal  doRUDitct  Ballou  dnii  dowT) 
ajiTOMvnoaceatodoveU  Juxtiorrtin 
ordinary  cdacatnr^  ~  uv  kind  tetMl  xjKn 
laac  tor  frmaud  -  these  1 1  udcD  a  mui  I  use 
euraordlaary  ncasures.  Uucti  o^  ibrir 
acadOfoK  oducauoa  ttafft  come  outside  of 
rtroar  oasaes  aluitiam.  L,uic  u^  ic 
mavllsaad  awlar  tM  day  to  a  place  waere 
auendsAce  is  ioaeadic.  soow  leUow  nu 
drus  road  at  only  t  fju^trade  teyei.  and 
aooie  slay  to  tower  r^Aa  lor  yean, 
kaytat  bardemd.  l»y<aMild  sumaiaau 
auxutf  wtth  new  amvals. 
'CiwrtOmnI' 

-lo  imO  of  wbal  rxa  o>  >■" '"■'°*^ 
oonlrol  says  Uaknaod  Ootoati.  a  aisin 
taacMT.  Tile  few  too  staricno  "Mr*  (o  ^ 
Olenatms  on  sowetnint  uac  sa  ladepen 
dentfUdy  eoorse  to  iwally  lean-wakt  u 
aa  awtal  W  to  ad  01  a  Itoarer 

U  IMS  boCB  tkls  way  as  lone  as  Cadnc 
caa  nacaiMr.  When  ac  was  a  toddler,  tis 
BOIMr,  Barbara  liliiilmi.  robxtaauy 
dult  her  dertoU  Job  aad  ^nt  on  wcUair 
lor  a  low  mn  BD  Om  mdd  start  btr  toy  oa 
a  tmifM  aad  aarrvw  path.  Sbt  ais  btta  ta 
iiiiari —  rod  bkn  boob  toot  Mn  on 
BaDR  wUB.  Sbr  Mnibl  Wn  B  hbtH 


cuneiaaratd  to  loaois  Hi 
fodalT  Oto  OM  w«o  «a>  BIB  unar. 

kitan  jBHliVS.  aav  47.  aMbdy  bod 
Mb  «a(lam.  bar  ora  bon  widie  ibe  wu 


IBM  a  dMMMI  Me.  'nraa'rc  a  i 
boy.- aba  wtodd  «n  bar  BOO.  nro«  bm  b 
aee  Odafi  tar  Into  ban.  tar  tioB  na 
flaca.  Aid  BBBaadar,  fBdl  in  Ob  Uad  • 
roBboa  lba>  a  nal  toaa  aarm." 

Coditt  bacBtoO  a  laldi^ey  dtOd  alUa 
ai*  of  Oic  wkn  bto  tooibsr  w<«  ba<i  • 
wstLakaBlBdbfrbanb 
allMlTr  LBor 
Bamrlimlb 
tifli.  Kerr  dar  allir  aacBl.  anardaMe- 
toellac  Oa  dBor  baaaid  Hat,  be  woMd 
otBdy.  ftvan  of  baoBHHV  aa  w(Mav 
■mil  la  a  Mr  baiw  -  aad  laae  at  IM 


1 1^  ttdB  a  Hl|bMd 


I  iW   fbihai  Is  pcnaMee  btov. 

r- aad  mwaea  goat 
^  TkaaBTnai.  Ike  lariir  itoaa  aa» 
ban  oa(r  ai.  Aa  aaalor  aaaa.  a  palUT 
ML  iNdia'Ikaowtoattakaaiwbmaa 
diubiidi  lb.-  am  •acaaM  Balaitf.  aa 


aoa.Daad.lall.Oivi.- 

Oa  a  rBoaat  aftofBoen.  a  raacoH  ovwd 
at  BBMOIB  ana  the  uiMBlbaii  lor  4a 
aaaanMy.  A4BlattBmton  ban  are  afm 
fomd  lato  btam  gaoMa  «t  cat  aad  aaoae 
wua  ibBtrstadeats.  aad  today  Is  ao  oti^ 
don:  n  Bb«  eyoeyoaa  bora.  Iba  acaool  bas 
tra(M  to  lomer  WasKlam  Mayor  Mv 
lEB  Barty.  arteral  disk  )aduys  Ina  • 
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AB    THT  g/Al  1  STRECT  JOURNAL  THURSDAY.  MAY  2t.  1W< 


Put  Down,  Kicked  Around, 
Honor  Students  Struggle:  On 


bU(k  ndKi  sttuon  and  a  rtiyihm-ind-biun  sinnr 

A  mt)nr  r<>uon  for  iht  turmbiy.  tbouth.  fm 
bren  fcrpt  i  itcnt:  to  hand  out  icadrmic  aw&nls  to 
top  studf  nts  Fr«  ot  ifie  winnrn  wouid  show  up  voh 
untiniy  to  mdun  Uk  intcn  of  ciusnuttn.  W)>en 
onf  hiplru  te«n  t  name  u  caJied.  a  (eacrter  must 
njn  to  lAe  bieachen  and  onler  him  down  aa  aome  in 
thf  cruwd  )«r  "Nerd"" 

T1>f  announcrr  mom  on  lo  (he  next  hononrt 
•Xftfnc  Jfnnlnn^  Otlric  Jenninp'"'  Heads  lum 
apnunil).  but  Cnin:  u  nowtirrt  to  be  teen. 
Someone  must  have  tipped  him  ol.'.  worries  Mr 
BallanS  "It  sends  a  lerrlble  mruan. '  he  uys. 
"ihai  doinc  veil  here  means  you  beiier  not  aho* 
your  lace. 

Ceonc.  at  the  moment,  is  holed  up  in  a  chem 
ttiry  Classroom-  He  ofien  retreats  heir.  It  ts  his  prv 
»aie  unciuary.  the  one  place  ai  Dallou  wherr  he 
(eels  completely  sale,  and  where  he  spends  houn 
talktnt  with  his  mentor.  chrmis:ry  teacher 
Qarrnce  Taytor.  Ceonc  laler  will  insist  he  sUnpty 
didn  I  know  iboui  (he  asaembiy-b^  ne  readily  ad 
mils  he  htd  out  dunni  a  itmiiar  uscmbiy  last  year 
even  ihoufh  he  was  supposed  to  fri  a  SlOO  pnze:  "I 
Just  couldn  t  lake  ii.  the  abuse  ' 

Mr.  Taylor,  the  teacher,  hu  made  Cctinc  s  edu- 
noon  aomeiMnr  o(  a  penonal  mtsawn.  lie  rtves 
OOnc  eitra-onlli  asatfnmenu.  like  wortlnt  on  a 
■ophuitcaird  computer  prornm  thai  laps  Into 
wnther  tatHiuei.  He  amnrn  trips,  like  a  niti  wtlh 
lOenusts  al  the  National  Aeronautia  and  Space  Ad- 
mlnmrauon.  He  ctiallcnrn  him  witrt  impromptu 
druis:  Ccdnc  cmn  rerl  ofl  ali  109  eirmenu  o(  the  pen 
odic  uUe  by  memory  In  thne  minutes.  B  aeconds 

Uosi  importantly,  earlier  this  year,  titer 
Cednc  t  mother  heard  atout  an  M.I.T.  rammer 
tetwurrhip  pfpcram  for  minority  hifh  ichoolen. 
Hr.  Taylor  helped  him  apply 

Hvw  Odnc  ts  prnnini  all  of  his  hopes  on  rettinp 
Into  Um-  prornm.  L*st  year.  II  bDoutnppe<d  moit  ol 
Its  panicTpanu  inio  the  M.IT  freshman  cUts. 
whrrr  the  majority  prrfonned  extirmf  ly  well.  It  is 
Crdnr  s  llckei  out  of  Ihts  pimce.  the  cuiminaiton  of 
rvrryihint  that  he  haa  worard  (ur  hu  wnoic  lUr 

"You  can  tell  the  dlllerence  between  the  g«e» 
whuna*r  hopr  and  those  who  dun  I.  '  says  Mr  Tay 
lor     Cednc  hAi  It- thr  capacity  to  hope  ' 
•  *  • 

That  capacity  ts  fast  beini  drummrd  out  of  some 
others  tn  the  dwtndline  ctrrir  ul  hunur  students  at 
BaUuu  Teachen  harr  a  name  lur  what  (ura  on 
here  The  "crmb  bucket  imdrwror."  thry  call  ii: 
When  one  rrab  irtet  to  rlimb  from  a  bucket,  ihe 
others  pull  It  back  duwn. 

Just  lake  a  itanee  at  Phillip  Atkins.  11.  whu  was 
I  up  siudrni  in  Junior  hifh.  but  wno  has  let  his 
imln  alide  into  the  C  ranre-  Their  days  he  pin 
ff  the  nickaaffle  "Dlunl."  alreri  talk  (or  a  thick 
wanjuana  cif arrfie.  a  "pmunal  (arante"  hr  aayt 
le  enjoyi  with  a  W-ouncer  u(  brrr.  Hr  hai  prr 
eeted  a  dead-vyed  n«re,  a  trailnnark  of  the  |anc 
eaders  be  admirei. 


intlll'p.  now  a  junior,  used  lo  be  somethtnK  ot  a 
boukworm  Al  Ihe  nousmc  proiect  wncrr  he  Ufn 
wiih  buth  parrnts  and  Ms  seven  slb1ln|:^.  he  rrid 
voraclousi>.  esprcially  about  history  Mr  still  likes 
lu  read,  thouffn  he  would  never  tell  that  to  thr  men 
acini:  cruwd  he  hanp  around  with  now 

Heme  openly  sman.  as  Cednc  is.  "will  make 
you  .1  tarrri.  which  is  crary  at  a  place  llkr  lulloii. " 
l*hillip  rxplains  to  his  l^yrar-old  sutrr  Aiiru  and 
her  Inrnfl  Ortavia  Hoiiks.  both  sophommr  honor 
uiidmu.  as  they  dnve  to  apply  lor  a  simimcr-fMi^ 
prorram  lor  dlsadvaniaicrd  yniltu  'Tlir  hrM  way 
to  avoid  trouble."  he  says,  "ts  lo  nevrr  rri  all  inr 
answers  ncht  on  a  teii ' 

Allrui  and  Octavu  nori  alone  "At  iraat  one 
wruni:."  (>navu  aayi  qutnly.  aimwi  in  hrneK 

CmWC  TRIkS  nvyvn  m  en  any 
wiwif .  Hu  avrrace  Ihts  year  is  better 
thanpeneci:  4.0Z,  thanks  m-..  A*  in 
Enclish.  Me  lakes  the  mmi  advanrrd 
courm  hr  ran.  inciudinc  pit\i»rs  and 
computer  science  "If  you  rr  smart,  ihiw  it."  he 
says   "Don  I  hide 

At  schoul.  thourh.  Ceonc  ■  bUtani  siiKllmisnru 
K«ms  to  altraci  nothlnc  but  abuse  Wtirn  Cedric 
recently  told  a  rin  in  hu  math  clan  that  hr  would 
tutor  her  as  Ionic  as  she  stopped  copyini;  his  an- 
fven.  she  responded  with  physical  ihrtais-poasi- 
Wy  to  be  carried  out  by  a  boyfrirnd.  Earlter.  one  o( 
the  school  I  louther  studrnis  iiopped  him  in  the 
hallway  and  Ihrcalenrd  to  sAoiX  mm 

The  police  wno  are  permaaently  stalkmcd  at  the 

Khool  say  (Ullou  i  "ode  of  behavior  Is  much  llkr 

thai  o(  a  prison:  Someone  like  Cedric  who  Is  "dtar- 

tpecied  '  and  doesn  t  reialiair  is  vulnerablr 

vtone.  Cedric  u  worried  that  he  u  putllnr  him 

•    aelf  thiouch  all  this  lor  nothlnc  Scores  ure  In.  and 

Ccdnc  has  gotten  a  suniinx  low  no  uui  of  a  pcni- 

ble   1«0  on   his  PSATs    the   preiesi   before   thr 

'    SchoUsiic  Aptitude  Test  that  ootkrces  require,  llrts 

'    ture  his  chances  olcfttlnf  Into  the  M.I.T.  pRiffram. 

where  atrrace  scorn  are  (ar  hlfhrr.  are  scuttled 

He  admits  iiut  he  panickni  diinni:  tttr  test,  nir- 
tnc  ahead,  olien  fueulnc  and  (iDtshinc  early.  Hr 
vows  10  do  beiier  nest  time  "Im  rointr  to  do  better 
on  the  real  SATs.  Ive  c«  to.'  he  says,  wortinf  In 
Mr.  Taylor  s  room  on  a  contputrr  prornm  that  oi- 
lers drlUs  and  practice  tesu  "I  vcfot  no  choice  ' 
At  hU  daily  SAT  Preparalton  cUss-whef 
Cednc  a  the  only  one  o(  17  uudenu  to  have  cor 


pleied  last  nifhti  homew^^-Cedrlc  leads 
rnwp  o(  ftudenu  in  a  practice  exertise;  Pt 
tetds  anotfer.  Ccdnc  races  throuffti  the  quel*.. 
ndUcnly.  ixnortnj  his  frtwpmaies,  one  of  »t 
prouau  lainUy,  "Ha  won  t  let  ui  do  any"  P^: 
and  ha  roup  don't  bother  tryinf .  They  cMaL  tc 
tnt  up  ansven  in  the  back  o(  the  book. 

Janet  Johns-Gibson,  the  cUxs  teacher. 
Dounces  thai  one  fiaiiou  student  who  took  the  S 
jcored  a  1Q60.  An  unspecianUar  result  almost  l 
place  else,  but  he.-  Jie  daxs  rwoons  in  ami 
tnent.  "Cedric  wUl  do  ^uer  than  that."  loe 
PhUUp.  "Hei  Kich  a  hrf  in."  Cedne  t" — 


In  TTlimL  CUftUC  MAY  KOT  BE  : 
nnanest  nudent  lofftt  ftfjv  tn  t  t\V. 
boyi  room  reeiJnf  of  urln«TT)tHnie  Cc 
nan.  a  17-year-old  Junior  kntx 
"Head."  Is  dcscnbinc  Lie  at  Uu  U7p> 
ti  Um  ttader  of  Trenion  Park  Orv.  t  ruiS-  > 
ttjn  he  and  "about  U  o(  my  boyv  v^to  back  me  u 
enjoy  "tine  bun^es."  indudinr  a  Lexus,  i 
"TBooey.  which  we  fW  fnwi  wherever."  There  ts 
dart  aide,  of  couna.  like  tha  murder  lait  summer 
tbt  fani  i  pnnious  teader.  Head's  best  mend.  b> 
ftvai  uuif  from  acna  town.  Tbt  teen  was  (ound 
Us  bed  vub  a  doccn  buUct  hole*  thnufti  hb  bod: 

Bui  He«d  stlU  feels  inrtodble.  "1'ra  not  one.  I' 
nany."  says  tbe  (-foot-s.  HO-pound  plug  of 
iMiufer.  "SUety.  in  liiis  Ddrhbortiood.  u  abc 
bdny  P^n  d* '  pwp. 

Hcad'i  Kndcs  art  barrty  passing,  in  the 
ruft.  Yd  Ostmoftm  Qrrmm.  a  pttyiies  letche 
knows  a  scort  about  Head:  As  a  •ophomon.  I 
■cored  above  QUfffide-leTel  aauonaiw  on  ir 
math  aecuen  of  a  sundaniued  baalc^kilU  us 
Thai'i  Um  same  scara  Cedric  rot 

"How  dyou  find  thai  out?"  barks  Head  whe 
oonfnxued  wtlh  UUs  lAlormaOon.  **Vfcll  jreal 
that  a.  umm.  why  I'm  to  food  wUh  tncoey." 

For  apart.  Head  and  hu  rroup  Uia  to  toy  wit 
the  toodtet."  bonor  aiudenu  like  Cedric  wh 
carry  boou  home  and  walk  alone.  "Bveryor 
knovi  tbry're  trying  to  be  white,  r^  ahead  ;n  U-. 
wtihe  mai's  world."  be  sayt.  his  voice  tumtnf  bl 
ttr.  "in  a  way,  that  i  a  Utile  bit  of  disrespect  to  th 
rest  of  ta." 

PhUUp  tests  even  better  than  Head,  Ms  two  Ts  i 
the  laicsi  quaner  not wiihs landing  On  (ha  basic 
stiltti  (cat.  both  he  and  Cednc  nil  a  combined  scan  - 
iveractnc  Biiffttsh.  nuth  and  other  (UsOpUftM-o 
OJ.  putting  both  la  the  top  10%  nauonvlde.  But  n- 
one  leetna  to  pay  attention  to  Uuu  iMSt  Of  al 
PhUUp'B  tcactirrs,  who  mosiiy  see  btm  u  «  du 
etown.  '^houtni  no  one  knew  that."  piUlUp  lajn 
when  a  vwiar  mentions  hts  acorea. 

tteadinr  over  to  McDonald  a  after  school  PUUli 
IS  Mtfwd  by  his  auter  aIku  and  her  fnond  Ocuvla 
both  tap  aiudenta  a  grade  bvhlod  him.  Over  Bl| 
Macs  and  Coket.  tha  talk  ahitu  to  the  fuiurr.  "Well 
1  m  rotng  to  OJllrfe.  aayi  AltcM  cootly.  starlnt 
down  Phillip  "And  then  t  m  goinf  to  ba  something 
likr  ancircullveaccTeiary.  nuiaiag  anofnct." 
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'  Vrin.  t  m  pMnr  lo  coucfff.  too."  ujn  Phillip, 
kwfeine  ■««> 

•■Ver>  tunny,  you  fWnr  to  micpt.'  maps  All- 
rw    "Cri  ml 

■Wi-li   mm 

"'Oi  a  lifr   I'hilllp  ytni  pw  no  chEttf c  " 
"\iHi  «r  ^1  nuinini:.'  nr  tnys  sumni  lo  yell 
"Jinl  yrair  timh^   Mv  lUr  Is  ndrr  school  ' 

'  Vmj  iriM  nu  nil-  she  shuuis  bark  "Noihini;'" 
Tiir  ubir  fiills  stlrnl.  and  rvrryonr  ijiilftly  (In- 
tshn  rtcinK  Rul  Uirr  alone.  PTillllr  admlli  Uiat. 
n-i  incrr  won  I  t»t  any  collrrt  He  has  lone  ■!"« 
cwen  up  on  ihc  dreams  he  used  lo  have  when  he 
and  hu  lather  would  spin  a  rtoCw  and  talk  about 
iriirrlin{  ihe  world  "I  m  fwt  really  sure  what  hip- 
pens  Iromnert."  be  tayi  softly.  slllt'-Y  on  theiione 
Slept  overtookinc  ihr  (rack  behind  the  achool.  "All  I 
hnow  u  what  I  do  now.  I  aci  stupid  ' 

ttiilltp  Dt  late  ruts  become  ih«  ouelnt  o(  all  of 
Cerlrtf  s  lormemon  The  rwo  rx  tnio  a  aaifHe  n- 
rmiiv-ur  ai  least  Phillip  drrkrd  Ceflrtc.  who  didn't 
rriiiLite  A  few  d«yi  alter  the  McDonald  I  blowvp. 
Phillip  and  a  inend  bump  into  Cednc  "He  thinki  he  s 
Ml  xmAT.  "  Phillip  uYi  "You-know.  I  m  as  iman  as 
m-  n  "  The  fnend  laucto  He  thinks  lis  a  Joke. 

Crtlrir  Is  on  eilre  He  should  be  heatlnr  from 
kl.l.T  abo-  •  !hc  summer  prvrram  any  day  now. 
.in<t  he  iin  I  optimistic.  In  phjnta  class,  he 
irnniriy  ines  lo  conceniraie  on  his  dally  work- 
sheet. The  worksheet  is  a  core  educational  tool  ai 
Ikiilini:  Attendance  U  loo  irrepjiar.  and  books  too 
uarcr.  lo  actually  leach  many  Icisons  durlnf 
cl.iu.  some  teachen  uy.  Often,  worksheets  are 
Just  the  previous  day  i  homework,  and  Cednc  fin- 
tshcs  them  quickly 

Tuday.  Ihoiieh.  he  runs  into  trvuble.  Spodlnc  a 
rtn  cupyinf  his  work,  he  confronts  her.  The  class 
enipis  In  caicatu.  )eennc  ai  Oddc  tintll  ihe 
teacher  removes  bim  from  the  room  "I  put  In  a  lot 
of  hodn.  R  lot  of  time,  lo  |»t  everyihlne  )ust  rtfftit.'" 
he  sjiys.  from  his  exile  In  an  ad)olnInc  lab  area.  "1 
sh<Kiidn't  lust  five  II  away  ' 

Hu  mentor.  Mr.  Taylor,  uitw  him  to  ipnore  Ihe 
o*her^  "I  tell  him  he  s  in  a  long,  harnminc  race,  a 
marathon,  antf  he  can't  listen  lo  what's  betnc  yelled 
at  mm  from  lAe  sidelines."  he  say).  "I  tell  hlmthoic 
people  on  (he  iWellne  are  already  out  of  the  race." 

Hut  Cedric  someiimes  wishes  he  was  more  like 
those  people.  Recently,  he  asked  his  mother  lor  a 
pair  ot  extn-bany*  Uiaki-coiored  ponts-a  style 


m.mr  pupnijr  b\  Snoop  Dofr  Ooft.  Ihe  rap  star 
whu  «j}  cnjrcfd  last  vear  witn  murder  Bui  'my 
mothrr  said  no  w.-iv  mat  n  s\mboiiirs  thinp.  bad 
thinr^.  jnd  bjd  peopir  he  repons  later.  Imrennc 
in  J  iiainkcli      I  mean.  I  ve  fotu  live 

Unable  10  shake  his  malaise,  he  wartden  the 
haili  alter  the  school  o«v  ends  too  distracted  to 
concentrate  on  hii  usu4i  eiira-credii  work  'Why 
am  i  ooinc  this,  wurhinir  like  a  maniac''    he  asks 

Me  sireichei  out  hii  oif  hands,  palms  open. 
'  Look  ai  me  I  m  not  fonnj  make  ii  What  s  the 
point  in  even  iryinj' 

Outside  Phillips  house  in  the  projects,  his  la 
Iher.  Israel  AUins.  is  hoidinc  tonn  on  the  problem 
of  shootinf  too  hifh.  A  ivncally  aniculaie  man  who 
condueis  p.  jyer  sessions  at  his  home  on  weekends, 
he  fives  this  adnce  to  his  eifhi  children  Hopittf 
for  too  much  in  this  world  an  oe  danferous 

'  1  see  so  many  kids  anjund  here  who  are  told 
ihev  can  be  anything,  who  then  run  into  almost  in- 
evitae'f  -isappoiniment.  and  all  thai  hope  turns 
intoanfer  he  says  one  day.  a  few  hours  aller  fin 
tshinf  the  nifhi  shiit  at  hii  job  cleamnf  rental 
cars  'Next  thm|.  ihey  re  savmf.  See.  1  roi  r.  any 
way-fot  It  my  way.  by  hustiinf-the  lancy  car. 
Ihe  cash    And  (hen  they  re  lost 

Sei  f03is  so  they  re  attainable,  so  you  can  fet 
some  seeuntv.  I  tell  ny  kids  Then  keep  focused  on 
what  success  is  all  about:  bemf  close  to  God  anc! 
appreciatinf  life  s  simpler  virtues  ' 

Mr.  AikJhs  is  skeptical  about  a  tentative-and 
maybe  last -stab  at  achievement  that  Phillip  is 
makinf :  tap  dancinf .  Phillip  has  taken  a  course  of- 
fered at  school,  and  li  spendinf  hours  pradicinE 
for  an  upcominf  show  m  a  small  theater  at  the 
ciry'i  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  lor  Performinf  Aru. 
His  ttachcr.  tryinf  hard  to  encourife  bun.  pn^ 
flounces  him  "enormously  filled 

AI  BaJlou.  teachers  despera'e  to  find  ways  to  mo- 
Uvaie  poor  achiever?  often  mike  such  frind  pro- 
nouncements They  will  pick  a  charaaensiic  and 
inflate  it  into  a  career  path.  So  the  hallways  are 


nued  with  ine  neit  Carl  L#*-.* 
the  nm  Bill  OiKb).  uv  ne' 
Michael  Jackson 

But  to  PTUilip  s  father,  ail  L' 
IS  nonsense  Tap  danctnf  •" 
not  pi  him  a  job."  he  say^  It 
all.  he  addi,  pan  of  the  pre; 
lem  ot  kJds  feninf  involved  : 
these  sons  of  uunfs.  renir 
their  heads  full  of  aJJ  kinds  ( 
ouy  nouons." 

•  «  • 

As  C«^c  settles  uiu  hu  cha: 
tn  hmory  class,  the  teacher  s  il:: 
cussKm  of  the  Great  f^eprraic- 
cchocs  acTOS  a  deiks-on/y  or. 
other  of  which  ts  niled 

But  Cednc  has  other  thinr 

on  his  mind,  as  soon  as  school  i 

over,  he  seeks  out  his  chemisir 

teacher  Mr  Taylor   He  isni  fo 

inf  to  enter  a  ctrywitje  scienn 

(au-  with  his  aciflram  proiect  af 

ler  all.  he  says  What's  more,  h- 

ts  wltndnwinf  frwn  a  prorrar 

in  which  he  would  link  up  with  a  mentor,  such  ar 

an  Environmental  Protection  Afency  emplovtt.  if 

prepare  a  project  or  the  envtronment.  Last  year 

Cednc  had  won  third  pnie  with  his  prvject  on  as 

besios  hazards   Mr.  Taylor  a  at  a  loss  as  tus  star 

student  iii?s  out  the  door 

"Im  tired.  I  m  foinf  home."  Cednc  murmun 
He  walks  fnmiy  past  a  iuuttHI  covered  with  gnl 
tilt   -HEAD  LIVES.  ■ 

The  paih  may  not  fei  any  easier  Not  kmf  after 
Cednc  leaves.  Joanne  Camena.  last  year  s  saJutat^ 
nan.  stops  by  Mr.  Taylor's  cnemtsiry  dassroom  >nok 
mf  despondent.  Now  a  freshman  at  Oor^  Wishi.ig 
ton  UoiveniTy.  sfte  has  rralixed.  she  admits,  'that  thr 
md  from  here  keeps  fettinf  Reeper. ' 

The  skills  It  took  lo  make  it  throufh  Ballou-fo- 
cusinf  on  nothinf  but  academics,  havinf  no  social 
life,  and  workmf  closely  wim  a  lew  teacher^-lefi 
Joanne  lll-prtpared  lor  collefe.  she  says.  There 
proleuors  arc  disi&nt  (ifures.  and  students  nil  ea^ 
Uy  rroo)  academics  to  socialaing.  somethinf  shf 
never  learned  to  do 

"Im  aUrady  worn  out. '  she  uys  Her  frade^ 
are  poor  and  she  has  few  fnends  Tenutively.  shi 
admits  that  she  is  lAinkinf  about  droppinf  out  an:: 
transfemng  to  a  less  nforous  collefe. 

AS  she  talks  about  past  tnumphs  tn  hifh  school. 
It  becomes  clear  that  for  many  of  Ballou  s  honor 
students,  perlect  frades  art  an  anempi  lo  redeem 
unperleci  lives-bves  torn  by  poverty,  by  vwlence. 
by  broken  families.  In  Cednc  s  case.  Mr.  Tavlor 
says  later,  the  ptnuit  ot  nawiess  frades  is  a  way  ic 
try  ;3  force  his  father  to  respect  him,  even  to  apolo- 
fue  to  him.  "I  leU  him  it  can'i  be."  Mr.  Taylor 
says  "That  he  must  lorfive  that  man  that  be  ines 
so  hanl  to  hate  " 

Behind  a  forest  ot  ruor  wtre  at  a  prison  tn  Lor 
ton.  Va..  Cednc  GUham  emenes  mio  a  vuitiof 
area.  At  44  yean  old.  he  looks  staniinfly  tamihar 
an  older  picture  ot  ha  son.  He  has  been  m  pmon  for 
mne  years,  servwf  a  13-  lo  W-yev  lemence  lor 
armed  robbery 
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Wba  Cadnc  s  maOta  became  pnfMni.  "1  ukj 
be  .  d  yui  X""  Ux  l>ti».  you  won  i  M  tttwt  mt 
■ftin.~  Mr-  GJUum  recaih.  rib  voice  flat  "So  she 
uid  sK'd  btve  lA  aboruon  Bui  1  meu«d  up  b>'  rr 
fomf  A«n  to  tltt  cilnK  «iih  tier  Thai  was  niy  miv 
take,  you  sae.  and  sfie  coujdn't  fo  throu^  vtth  it ' 

For  yean.  M.'  GlUiiir,  relosri  to  puoiicli  at- 
ImiwMte  that  Cedno  was  his  son.  unUI  his  proteny 
had  grown  tpio  a  boy  beano;  in*  tame  wide,  easy 
fnn  a*  his  dad  One  daj'.  uie>  met  at  a  relauve  s 
apanmeoi,  id  an  eocounter  young  Odnc  recalls 
vwidJv  "And  1  ran  to  hun  and  huffed  him  and  said 
'Daddy.'  I  jtisi  remember  that  1  was  so  happy  " 

Not  UwE  afterward.  Mr  CiUiaro  went  to  Jail. 
The  two  have  had  inlraqueni  conuct  fince  then. 
But  ibeir  rrlaoooship.  ajw«ys  strained,  reached  a 
breakini  point  last  y*^  when  a  flfhi  ended  with 
Mi  GlUlam  Ihrtaiemnj  his  ton.  Til  blow  your 
brains  out." 

Nov .  10  the  spare  pnson  vtsltinf  rpom.  Mr. 
GUbam  says  his  ion  has  been  on  his  mind  con- 
siantly  since  men,  "I've  dialed  the  number  a  hun- 
dred umo.  but  I  keep  hancioe  up.'  he  says  "I 
know  Cednc  doesn't  tet.  you  know,  that  kind  ot 
respect  tr«m  uie  other  fuys.  and  thai  used  to 
bother  me.  But  now  1  see  all  he  s  accompllthed, 
and  I'm  proud  ol  him.  and  1  lore  him.  I  Just  don  t 
know  how  to  say  it." 

HIS  ton  is  tkepocal.  "By  the  ame  he's  ready  to 
uy  he  loMes  me  and  all.  it  will  be  too  late."  Cednc 
tays    "nibe  jone" 


IT  tS  A  S^rniOW  AfTOLNOON.  Wd  lh» 
hennfflv  Onirr  iwdiionum  comw  4tivc 
wiin  z  »aiiin(  laii  numbfr  u  PTiillip  arx 
lotir  omfr  OJncfrs  spin  anO  Up  Ihfir  »i^ 
na»l«si^  inrouKn  j  romplicairt  rouime- 
Tne  audience- a Cwui  200  p^rrnu.  bTWfien  ind  Jii 
lert  ot  tn*  scfwoi  a?fa  penormff^-ippUudi  wildi. 
Alitr  the  srto»  nr  is  practically  airDome.  lauc^-- 
mc  and  siniuinK  in  ms  vfilov  -BaUou  Soul  Ta: 
pfrs  T-$nin.  lookini  out  ai  me  milling  cro»tJ  ir. 
the  lobbv 

-You  seen  mv  people*"   tit  asks  one  of  tiis  If 
tOM  rappen 

"No. haven  t     she savs 
"Your  people  here'    he  asWs.  tentatively 
■'Sure,  my  mom  s  over  iherr.'   She  siyi.  pomi 
mK.  then  tummE  back  lo  Phillip 

His  thmai  teems  lo  catch,  and  he  stu*es  hu 
rwafl  'Wah.-  he  savs.  ■ill  lind  out  where  uwy  are 
why  ihey  couldn  i  come  He  ines  lo  lorte  a  smiie- 
but  maruffs  only  a  fnmace  "1 11  find  out  later 

Scripture  Ciihedral  a  piUar  of  Wishmro"  s 
ihnvmE  aposiolic  Peniecosut  community,  ii  a  cav 
emous  church,  its  atiar  oommaiefl  by  a  <0-looi-iali 
Illuminated  cross  Eveninr  services  are  about  to  be- 
pr.  and  Cednc  s  mother  searches  nervously  lor 
her  son.  scanninr  the  crowd  ol  women  in  hats  anC 
men  in  bo>  ties  Finallj .  he  slips  into  a  rear  pe»  . 
looKing  nigf  ard 

From  the  pulpil  the  preacher.  CL  U>ng.  an 
nounces  thai  lonighi.  he  has  a  'heivy  heart  ;  He 
had  to  bury  a  Ham  iS-yearold  Boy  jusi  this  after 
noon.  But  then  he  launches  inio  a  rrwsinr  sermon, 
and  as  he  speaks,  his  rolling  cadences  echo  ihrouRh 
Ihe  sanctuary,  brmgirir  the  400  panshioocrs  to 
their  leet 

"When  you  don  I  have  a  dime  in  your  pocket. 
when  you  doni  have  food  on  your  ubie.  if  you  got 
trwibies.  you  re  m  the  nghi  place  lomght,  he 
shouts,  as  people  yell  out  hallelujahs,  r^ise  Iheir 
arms  high,  run  through  the  aisles.  Cednc.  preoccu' 
pied,  siis  passively.  But  slowly,  he.  too.  is  drawn  in 
and  begins  dapping 

"n^en  the  preacher  swms  to  speU  nght  to  him 
"Terrible  things  are  napperung.  your?  low.  you  re 
tir«d.  you  re  fighting.  >-ou  re  waning  lor  your  vision 
to  become  rrHlty-vou  (eel  you  c»n  t  wait  any 
mort '"  the  preacher  thunders  "Say  Til  be  (me 
tonight  cause  Jesus  is  wiui  me.'  Say  It!  Say  if" 

By  now.  C«dnc  is  on  hts  leet.  the  spark  back  m 
his  eyes  "Yes,'  he  shouts  "Yes  " 

II  IS  a  long  service,  and  by  the  Ume  mother  and 
son  pus  the  drug  deaier^-sUli  lunding  vtgti-and 
walk  up  the  crumblmp  stairs  to  their  apartment,  i? 
IS  approaching  midnight 

1.1s.  Jennings  gets  the  mail   On  lop  of  the  J\ 
Guide  IS  an  orange  envelope  Irom  the  U.S.  Trea- 
sury: a  stub  (rom  her  automatic  savings-bond  con- 
tnbution-SSS  a  week,  about  one-ihinl  o(  her  alter 
tax  income-ihai  she  has  been  putting  away  tor 
nine  years  to  help  pay  for  Cedncs  college.  "You 
don  t  see  n.  youdon  t  miss  it,"  she  says 
Under  the  TV  Guide  is  a  white  envelope. 
Cednc  gnbs  it.  His  hands  begin  to  shake  "M) 
heart  1$  in  my  throat 
II  a,  from  HA.Z 
Ftnnbling.  he  nps  it  open 
"Walt.  wall.  'Wc  are  pleased  to  Inlorm  you 
Oh  my  God    Oh  my  God."    he  begins  jumping 
around  the  ttny  Utchen.  Us.  Jennings  reaches  oui 
to  touch  him.  lo  sharr  IMS  (nonient  with  turn-but 
he  spins  out  of  her  reach. 

"lean  I  believe  iL  Igotin. 'heoltsouuboUing 
the  letter  tgiinst  bis  chest,  lis  eyes  thui  ught 
■TTuscs  it-  My  lile  is  about  let  befm."  ♦ 
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Class  Stru^s^le 

Poor,  Black  and  Smart, 
An  Inner-City  Teen 
Tries  to  Survive  M.I.T. 

Cedric  Jennings  Tnumphed 
Over  Gangs.  \'iolence: 
Now  for  the  Hard  Part 

Relying  on  Adrenaline.  Faith 


ByRoNSusKiND 

Start  n^-iwrif  r  ar  T..r  w  ■  Lj,  S-m,-,-,  j..i;«n»^ 

CAMBRHXIE,  .Miss  -  In  a  dormitory 
loboy.  undfr  lursn  fluorMi^nl  llftils 
inert  is  a  flimpse  o(  ihe  Iuilti:  a  ttironf  of 
promising  minonty  men  scnoolers.  clui 
line  tnd  laujmnE.  n»ppy  and  conddcm. 

II  IS  a  Ixr  Junr  day.  and  uk  51 
leen*(r«5  ban  jusi  convrrTed  litre  at 
MasMOiujetls  liuutute  o(  Tecnnolojy  (or 
lis  presuinous  nuoonty  lummtr  pro- 
tnm  -  a  program  thai  bootstraps  mosl  of 
•  Its  participanis  into  MIT  s  lirshman 
Class  Already,  an  easy  lamilianly  prt 
»»lls,  A  doctors  >on  from  Putno  Rico 
invitts  a  cfttmical  enpnttfs  son  from 
soutn  Ttias  to  explore  nearby  Harvard 
Square.  Over  near  the  soda  machines,  tne 
Hispanic  son  of  two  tchooUeacners  meets  a 
black  pri  wno  has  the  same  Tshin.  from 
an  annual  minoniyleaOeu.up  cnnven 
Hon. 

Tills  Is  rrett  ■■  he  says  -Kind  of  lUe 
•e  re  all  on  our  way  up.  to^tthtr  ■ 

Maybe  Off  to  ont  side,  a  eangly  boy  is 
sinking  a  rap  song,  mostly  lo  himatlf.  His 
expression  is  one  of  pure  joy  Cednc 
Jennines.  the  son  of  a  drug  dealer  and  Ihe 
producL  of  one  ol  Washmpons  most 
treacherous  ntiehborhoods.  has  worttd 
toward  this  moment  for  nis  entire  life 
Tlcktl  Out  of  Poverty 

Cednc.  whose  slrverle  to  txcti  was 
chronicltd  in  a  May  X  page  one  anicle  m 
this  newspaper,  hails  from  a  square  mile  of 
chaos.  His  apartment  bulldine  is  sur- 
rounded by  cracn  dtaltrs,  ana  his  high 
school.  Pranx  W.  Ballou  Senior  High  is  at 
Ihe  Bean  of  the  hiehtst-cnme  area  in 
Iht  city.  Already  this  year,  four  teenajtrs 
from  his  distncl  -  teens  who  should  have 
bttn  his  schoolmates  -  were  charged  in 
homicides  Another  jix  are  dead,  muraer 
vtctims  ihtmstlTts 


THURSDAY.  SEPTKMBSR  ZUIWI 

For  Ctdnc.  M.l  T  has  laxtn  on  almost 
myin:c  proportions  It  rtprtsents  the  cuJ 
minaiion  ol  everythinf  he  has  worked  •- 
ni!  ticket  to  escape  povcn>  He  has  staked 
tvtrytninj  on  retune  accepted  to  college 
,7,  "a"'  ""  "^'"f  proitram  s  end  he 
will  find  oui  Whether  he  slands  a  chance 
H.-  dotsn  I  dare  think  aboui  what  will 
happen  1/  iht  answtr  is  no 

This  will  bt  the  first  steps  of  my  pain 
out.  out  of  here.  u>  a  whole  other  world  ■ 
he  had  said  not  lonir  befort  leannj  Wash 
ineioi.  for  Iht  lummer  program  ■III  be 
P>inr  so  lar  from  Here,  intrell  be  no 
lootinirback.  " 

AS  Cednc  loots  around  the  busUlnif 
dormitory  lobby  on  that  Ilrsl  day  he 
,  finally  feels  ai  home.  Ulie  he  hekmin 
I  They  amve  here  and  «ay.  -Wow,  I  didn  i 
toiow  there  were  so  many  like  me,  says 
William  Ramsey,  admmisiralive  dirtc;o- 
of  M  I.T  s  profn.  n  "li  fives  thtm  i  tense 
■  .  .  that  being  a  sman  minonry  kjd  is  the 
most  normal  ihine  lo  be. " 
Struirrr  In  a  struire  Lud 

Buttheyartntallallke.really.alesson  I 
Cednc  IS  lea'-.lini!  all  too  last  He  is  one  ol 
only  a  tiny  h,ndlul  ol  siudents  Irom  poor 
backgrounds  most  of  the  rest  range  from 
lower-roiddle-claas  lo  afnuent.  As  he  ael- 
Uts  into  chtmlstry  can  on  int  first  day.  a 
row  of  flrls.  all  urry  and  axnpoaed. 
amuse  ihemstira  by  poking  fun  at  'my 
Washington  strett.flahg."  as  Cednc  tells 
Itlaltr  "Youknow.  thtwayltalk.alurmy 
words  and  wbalerer."  ,,«, ,     ^;^ 

Ctdnc  IS  often  uunitd  at  his  ntariy 
all-black  high  school  lor  "talking  while  " 
But  now.  he  is  htanng  the  flawless  diction 
of  a  diflerent  world,  ol  buck  students  lirrni  • 
suburos  with  neat  lawns  and  high  kIuoIs 
that  lend  most  craduates  ofl  to  college.   « 
Other  dlflereocej  aooo  M  him  apart  , 
One  a/lenxxm.  as  aniltBU^ialk  tboul  . 
missmg  their  lamlljS^  inomfs  dH? 
■that  almost  evtryooe  tUt  has  a  fathtr  at 
home   Ctdnc  s  own  father  denied  pater- 
nity for  years  and  has  bttn  in  jail  lor 
almost  a  dtcade.  And  while  many  ol  Ihe   ' 
students  have  been  leased  back  home  for  ' 
bemg  brainy.  Ctdncs  studiouRiess  has   I 
earned  him  threats  from  gang  members 
with  guns.  j 

Most  woTTUome.  though,  u  thaltesplle  ' 
years  of  asking  lor  eim  work  alter 
school -of  creaung  his  own  Uidependent- 
iludy  course  )usl  to  get  the  basic  tducatwn 
that  students  elsewhere  take  for  granted  - 
he  IS  woefully  far  behind.  He  is  over- 
whelmed by  the  bhsttruig  workload;  six- 
hours  each  day  of  intensive  classes,  study 
sessions  with  tutors  each  nighu  endless 
hours  more  of  homework. 

Only  in  calculus  his  favonte  subject. 
does  he  ftti  sure  of  himself.  He  is  slipping 
steadily  behind  in  physics,  chemistry,  ro- 
botics and  Englisli 


In  the  second  week  ol  tne  program 
j  Ctdnc  asks  one  of  the  smantsi  siudents. 
,  who  hails  from  a  top-notch  public  school. 
■  lor  help  on  some  homework  He  said  ii 
I  was  beneath  him  Cednc  murmur? 
I  later,  barely  able  to  utter  tne  words  Like 
I  he  s  so  much  better  ihan  me  Like  I  m 
lome  kind  of  inlenor  human  bemi: 

A  crou_  o:  :'.udenu  jostles  into  a 
dormitory  lounge  a  few  tvtnings  later  for 
Chintse  lood.  soda  and  a  rare  moment  ol 
release  from  studying.  Giques  alreaa\ 
have  formed,  there  are  whispers  ol  ro 
mances.  and  lunch  groups  have  crysia; 
Pinxe  lUnt  lo  hue  A6.  Chi'imn  / 
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But.1l^^s  alier  ine  incidem.  Mr   Washing 
Continued  From  Firzi  Pnpr 


liifd.  almost  aiwa\s  alonp  black  or  Hispanic  Hnps  Bui  as 
i?gp  rolls  disappear,  diviaes  are  crossw] 

A  Hispanic  leenaper  (rom  a  middle-class  New  Mevict 
neiphoorhooa  tnes  ii.  leacn  uie  openinc  bars  of 
Beethoven  s  "Moonlipni  aonata  to  a  black  vounesier  d 
loll  laners  son  Irom  Miami.  An  impeccabiv-clad  black 
tirf  (rom  an  affluent  neitrnborhood  ie«cn».>  some  dance 
aieps  to  J  less  privileged  one 

Tutors,  mosti>  minoniy  undergraduates  at  M.l.T 
wno  once  went  Uirouph  this  profrram.  look  on  with  tighi 
smiles,  always  watchlul-  The  academic  pressure,  they 
kno»  IS  nstnf  last.  Midterm  exams  stan  this  week- 
aionc  with  all  niphten  and  panic  Some  students  will 
erow  depressed,  others  will  gel  sick  (rom  exhausiipn 
The  tutors  count  heads,  to  see  if  anvone  looks  ftum.  con 
(used,  or  siravs  from  the  group 

Thev  re  gom?  through  so  much,  ihat  a  day  here  is 
like  a  week,  so  wp  cant  let  them  be  down  in  the  dumps 
(or  ven-  long  says  Valencia  Thomas,  a  graduate  of  this 
program  and  no*  a  2thyear-old  sophomore  at  nearbv 
Harvard  University-  -Their  tdenuties  are  being  cftai 
leneed.  broken  up  and  relormed.  Being  a  minority  and  a 
high  achiever  means  you  have  to  carry  extra  baggage 
about  who  you  are.  and  where  you  belong  That  puis 
them  at  nsk 

Tonight   all  the  students  seem  to  be  happy  and  ac 
counted  (or.  Almost 

Upstairs,  Cednc  is  lying  on  his  bed  witn  ifie  door 
Closed  and  lights  off.  wajung  (or  a  miracle,  that  some 
how.  he  will    be  able  10  keep  up  with  the  others 
It  IS  iJom-  in  coming 

■It  s  all  about  proving  younelf.  really."  he  says  qui-    , 
eiiy.  sitting  up  ■'Im  trying,  you  know.  Us  aJI  I  can  do    I 
IS  tr>    But  where  I  stan  from  is  so  far  behind  where 
some  other  luds  are.  I  have  lo  rrjn  twice  the  distance  to    ' 
caich  up  *  I 

He  is  cutting  back  on  calls  to  his  mother,  not 
wanting  to  tell  her  that  things  areni  going  so  ' 
well.  Barbate  Jennings  had  raised  her  boy  to 
believe  u.at  he  can  succeed,  that  he  must 
When  Cednc  was  a  toddler,  she  quit  her  den 
cal  job  temporani>  and  went  on  weliare  so  that 
she  could  lake  him  to  museums,  read  him 
oooKs.  insull  in  him  the  importance  of  getting 
jn  educalion-and  getting  out, 

"I  know  what  shell  say:  'Don't  get  down,  you  ' 
can  do  anything  you  set  your  mind  to.' "  Cedric 
savs  "I  m  finding  out  M  s  not  that  simple  ■ 

Cednc  isn  t  the  onlv  student  who  is  (ailing  be- 
hind. M(*ments  later.  Neda  Ramirez  s  staccato 
voice  echoes  across  the  dormitory  courryanJ 

"I  am  so  angry."  says  the  Meucan-Amen- 
can  leen,  who  goes  to  a  rough,  mostly  Hispanic 
high  school  in  the  Texas  border  town  of  Edin 
burg  1  work  so  hard  at  my  school-1  have  a 
lOr,  averaee-but  I  m  reatiiing  the  school  is 
so  awful  It  doesn  t  amount  to  anything,  1  don't 
belong  herp.  .My  father  savs.  "Learn  as  much 
us  you  can  at  M.IT..  do  your  t>est  and  accept 
the  consequences  '  I  said.  'Yeah.  Dad.  but  I  m 
the  one  who  has  to  deal  with  the  failure.' ' 

Bv  the  middle  of  tr.e  third  week,  the  detona 
lions  of  seK-doubt  become  audible.  One  mom- 
me  m  phvsics  class.  Cednc  stands  at  his  desk 
wniks  out  into  the  hallway,  and  screams 

The  ph\*sics  teacher.  Thomas  Washington,  a 
bi.ick  :i-\ear-oid  Ph.D  candidate  ai  M.l.T.. 
rusheb  diter  him  1  told  him.  Cednc.  don  i  be 
>n  hjni  on  yourself.  Mr  Washington  re- 
i-ountb  Liter  'I  totd  him  that  j  lot  o(  the  mater 
I'  ^-i  n-'.\  '<t  imv  rt(  the  ki<tv-jtiit  keep  ;it  :t 


ton  venis  his  frustration  at  ho*  the  deck  ; 
siackeo  agams;  underpnviiegfd  students  like 
Cednc  and  Neaa 

"You  have  to  understand  thai  mere  s  a  con 
trtjversv  over  who  thesr  types  o(  programs 
should  servt      he  says    sitting   in  a   sunnv 
lover  one  morning  after  class     U  you  only 
took  the  kids  who  need  this  the  most,  the  ones  ' 
who  somehow  excel  at  tembie  schools,  why 
swim  upstream  bu'  are  sull  far  behind  academicallv . 
you  wouldn't  get  enough  eventually  accepted  to  M.l.T.  io 
justify  the  program.' 


A 

■     ■  V 


nd  so  L.e  program  ends  up  senring  manv  students 
who  really  don  t  need  it.  Certainly.  M.l.T.  s  pro 
gram-like  others  at  many  top  colleges-looks 
very  good.  More  than  half  its  students  eventuall) 
are  offered  admjssion  to  the  freshman  class  Those  v\c 
tors,  however,  are  generally  students  from  better  schools 
in  better  neighborhoods,  acknowledges  Mr  Ramse> ,  a 
black  M.l.T.  graduate  who  is  the  program  s  administra 
tive  director.  For  some  of  them,  this  program  is  little 
more  than  resume  padding 

Mr.  Ramsey.  66.  had  hoped  it  would  be  different 
Seven  years  ago.  when  he  took  over  the  program,  he  had 
■grand  plans,  to  find  late  bloomers,  and  deserving  luds 
m  lougn  spr**";  But  it  didn't  take  me  three  months  to  r" 
alize  Id  be  putong  kids  on  a  suicide  dash  ' 

A  su-week  program  bke  M-I.T.  s.  which  doesn't  olfer 
additional.  conDnuing  suppon.  simply  cant  function  if  ii 
IS  filled  only  with  mner-aty  youths  whose  educations  lag 
so  tar  behind,  he  ays:  "They  d  get  washed  out  and 
everything  they  believe  in  would  come  crashing  down  on 
their  heads.  lasten,  we  know  a  lot  about  suiade  rates  up 
here  Id  be  raising  Ihem  " 

Perhaps  It  Isn  l  surpnsing,  then,  that  while  477b  of  alt 
black  children  live  in  poverty  in  Amenca.  only  about  a 
dozen  students  In  this  year's  M.l.T.  program  would  even 
be  considered  lower-middle  class,  according  to  Mr.  Ram 
sey  Though  one  or  two  of  the  neediest  students  hke 
Cednc  (ind  their  way  to  the  program  each  year,  he  adds, 
they  tend  to  be  long  shots  to  make  it  to  the  next  step,  into 
M.l.T.  for  college.  Those  (ew.  though.  Mr.  Ramsey  says, 
are  "cases  where  you  could  save  bves  " 

Which  is  why  Cednc.  more  than  perhaps  any  other 
student  In  this  year's  progrun.  bits  a  nerve.  1 

*:!  want  to  take  Cednc  by  the  band  and  lead  him     ' 
through  the   matenal,'    says  physics  instructor  Mr 
Washingion.  pensively.  "But  1  resist   The  real  world  s 
not  like  that.  U  he  makes  it  to  M.LT..  he  won't  have 
someone  line  me  lo  help  hun. 

"You  know,  part  of  It  I  suppose  is  our  fault."  be  adds 
"We  haven't  figured  out  a  way  to  give  oedit  for  distance 
traveled  ' 

So.  wiihin  the  program-like  soaety  beyond  ii-a 
dass  system  is  becoming  obvious,  even  lo  the  students 
A(  the  top  are  studenu  like  the  beautifully  dressed  Jenica 
Dover,  one  of  the  girls  who  had  found  Cednc  s  diction  so 
amusing.  A  confident  Wack  gin.  she  attends  a  mostlv 
white  high  school  in  wealthy  Newton.  Mass,  "Some  of 
this  stuff  IS  review  for  me.  '  she  says  one  day.  strolling 
from  physics  dass.  where  she  spent  some  of  the  hour  gig 
gting  with  deskmates.  "I  come  from  a  very  good  school, 
and  that  makes  all  this  pretty  manageable 

Cednc.  Neda  and  the  (ew  others  from  poor  back 
grounds,  meanwhile,  are  left  to  rely  on  what  has  gotten 
them  this  far:  adrenaline  and  (aith 

On  a  particularly  sour  day  in  mid-July.  Cednc  s  nsing 
doubts  seem  to  overwhelm  him.  He  can  i  work  any 
harder  m  calculus,  his  best  subject,  yet  he  still  tags  be- 
hina  iiihfr  students  in  the  class.  Phvsics  is  becominc  .i 
;.iiiv  nipntmarf 
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TossinK  and  lummr  mat  nixrii.  too  iroubtrd  to  sl^p 
nf  k>oks  out  ai  thr  lights  of  M.[  T  .  ininkins  about  mr 
sacnliffs  nr  rwi  maOc-ih#  f>oun  o(  p\tra  work  ihJi  f»e 
bt.'KMl  for  Irom  nis  irachfrs  thf  ytan  locusinf*  so  sin 
KlP-mirKin)i>  on  sctuioi  mat  hr  didn  t  tvtn  ruvf  tnends 
1  ;noucr)i  inji  ni^nt  inj'  it  wasn  t  ever  to\ng  ii>  t>t 
enou;r  Ttiai  l  wouldn  i  makr  ii  loM.I.T.  hf  sa^s  laifr 
'Tnai.  all  ihis  time.  I  was  jusi  loolin;  myseU 

As  ihf  noun  passfd  hp  fell  in  and  oui  ol  sJeep  Then 
hf  awoKf  viiri  a  jolt,  suddfnu  thmlung  about  Contelia 
Cunninrnam.  an  ridpr  at  it\t  Washmkion  Pentecostal 
church  he  attends  as  olien  as  lour  umes  a  week  with  his 
mother  A  surroirate  grandmother  who  had  challenired 
and  prodded  Cednc  since  he  was  a  small  boy.  "Mother 
Cunninenam  as  he  alwavs  called  her.  had  djed  twi> 
weeks  before  he  left  for  M.l.T 

•'1  was  lyinp  there,  and  her  spini  se«med  to  come  to 
me.  I  could  hear  her  voice.  ngM  there  in  mv  room,  sa> 
ine-juf  .ue  always-  Cednc.  you  haven  t  vet  be^n  to 
IiRni  '  ne  recounts  'And  the  next  mominc.  I  wu*t*  up 
and  dove  mto  mv  calculus  homework  like  never  before  ' 


Thr  auditonum  near  M.l.T.  5  majestic  domed  librar>' 
nnfrs  with  raucous  cheering,  as  teams  prepare  tneir  ro- 
bots for  battip  Technically,  this  is  an  exercise  in  inpenu 
ily  and  teamwork:  Each  three-student  team  had  been 
mven  a  box  of  motors,  levers  and  wheels  to  design  a  ma 
chine-mostlv  Ititle  cars  with  hooks  on  the  from -to  flphi 
against  another  team  s  robot  over  a  small  soccer  bail 

Bui  someihinft  has  gone  awry  The  tnos.  carelully  cho- 
sen and  mixed  in  past  years  by  the  insmictor^.  were  self 
selected  this  year  by  the  students.  Qeany.  the  Unes  were 
drawn  by  race.  As  the  elimination  rounds  befin.  Hispanic 
learns  baiUe  afrainsi  Wack  teams  "PUERTO  RICX). 
PUERTO  RICO,    comes  the  chant  from  the  Hispanic  side 

Black  students  whoop  as  Cedhc's  team  ft^hls  into  the 
quanerlinais.  onlv  to  lose.  He  stumbles  in  mock  an^ish 
towanl  the  black  section,  into  the  arms  of  several  pris 
who  have  become  his  Inends.  The  winner,  oddly  enough. 
IS  a  team  led  by  a  Caucasian  boy  from  OUahoma  who  is 
here  because  he  is  1/128  Poiawatomi  Indian.  Both  camps 
are  muted. 

In  the  final  weeks,  the  explosive  issues  of  race  and 
class  that  have  been  simmenng  since  the  students  arrive 
break  out  into  the  open.  It  isn't  just  black  vs.  Hispanic  or 
poor  vs.  nch.  It  is  minonty  vs.  white. 

At  a  lunch  table,  over  cold  cuts  on  whole  wheal,  talk 
turns  to  the  uinmate  insult  •"waniin?  to  be  white  '*  Joce 
ivn  Tniiit.  a  black  pn  Irom  a  food  MaryLind  hich 
school,  says  her  mother,  a  college  professor,  "staned 
earlv  on  tellinfr  me  to  imore  the  wtiole  "white'  thing 
Ive  got  white  In*nds.  People  say 
things,  that  I  m  trading  up.  sell 
ing  out.  but  I  don  t  listen.  Let 
them  talk 

Leslie  Chavez  says  she  hears 
it.  too.  in  her  largely  Hispanic 
school  U  you  get  good  grades. 
voure  -while  What,  so  you 
shouldn  t  do  thaf*  Thinking  thai 
way  IS  a  formula  for  failure" 

In  an  English  class  discussion 
later  on  the  same  issue,  some 
students  say  assimilation  is  the 
onlv  answer    "The   success  ol 
whiles  means  they  ve  mapped  out  the  temlor>-  lor  sue 
cess,"  savs  Alfred  Fraijo.  a  cockv  Hispanic  from  Lcs  An- 
geles   "II  vou  want  to  move  up.  and  fit  in.  it  will  have  to 
be  on  those  terms  There  s  nothintr  wrong  with  aspinng 
to  tnai-'t  s  wonh  the  once  ol  success 


Cednc  listens  carehilh .  but  the  arguments  for  astimi 
lation  are  loreign  to  him   He  knows  le*  whites,  in  his 
world   whiles  have  aJwavs  been  the  unseen  oppressors 
•The  charge  of  wanung  to  be  white    where  I  m  from 
Cednc  says,  "is  like  treason 

A  Charge  tor  which  he  i$  being  called  to  task,  and  not 
just  bv  tough  Kids  in  Ballou  s  hallways  He  has  nad  phone 
conversations  over  the  past  few  weeks  »nth  an  old  Ineno 
from  junior  high,  a  boy  his  age  named  Torrance  Parks. 
who  is  tr\ing  to  conven  Cednc  to  Islam 

■He  just  says  I  should  stick  wiih  my  own  sa\-s  Cednc. 
that  J  m  already  betraying  my  people,  leaving  them  all 
behind,  by  coming  up  to  a  big  white  univer^iy  and  all.  mat 
even  If  I'm  successful.  I'U  never  be  accepted  by  whjies- 

Back  in  w^jhingtOR.  Cednc  s  mother,  a  dau-inpui 
derk  at  the  Depanment  ol  Agnculiure.  is  worried 
SU  hopes  Cednc  will  no*  connnue  to  push  lor 
ward,  to  take  advanuge  ol  scholarships  to  pnv:tte 
prep  scAoois.  geiung  him  out  ol  Ballou  High  lor  ms  $e 
Djor  year,  "keeping  on  hu  path  oul- 

"He  needs  to  get  more  of  what  he  s  petting  at  M.l  T. 
more  challenging  work  with  nice,  hard-working  kld.s- 
maybe  even  white  kids.'  she  says.  The  words  of  IsUin. 
which  she  fears  nught  lead  to»-ard  more  radical  black 
separaosm.  would  "mean  a  retreat  trom  all  that  "  She 
adds  that  she  asks  Torrance.  "Whai  can  you  ofler  my 
son  other  than  hate*"" 

She  is  increasmgly  trustraied.  yet  unable  to  get  her 
son  10  discuss  the  issue.  When  recruiters  from  Phillips 
Exeter  Academy  come  to  M.l.T.  to  ulk  to  me  students. 
Cednc  snubs  Uiem  *Th*y  have  to  wear  jacket  and  lie 
there;  It's  eUtlst.'  be  says.  "It  s  not  lor  me 

Still,  in  the  past  lew  weeks.  C^inc  has  been  inching 
lorwanl.  Perseverance  finally  seems  to  be  paying  off.  He 
has  nsen  ui  near  the  top  ol  the  gnxip  m  calculus  He  is  im 
proving  m  chemistr>,  adequate  m  robotics,  and  sTiowing 
some  potenoal  in  Englisn.  Physics  remains  a  sore  spot 

He  also  has  lound  hu  place  here.  The  dutch  of  middle- 
and  upper- middle-class  black  girls  who  once  made  fun  of 
him  has  grown  fond  of  hrni.  fiercely  protective  ol  him. 
One  Fnday  night,  when  Cednc  demurs  about  joining  a 
Saturday  group  tnp  to  Cape  Cod.  the  girls  press  htm  un- 
til he  finally  admits  his  reason:  He  doesn  i  have  a 
bathmgsuii. 

"So  we  look  him  to  the  mall  uj  pick  out  some  minks. ' 

.    says  Isa  WUUams.  the  daughter  of  two  Atlanta  college 

r  profenors.  "Because  be  doesn't  have  maybe  as  nuny 

tnends  at  home.  Cednc  has  a  tendency  ol  dosing  up 

when  he  gets  sad.  and  not  turning  lo  other  people,    she 

adds  "We  want  him  to  know  we  re  there  for  him' 

The  next  day.  on  the  bus.  Cednc.  at  his  buoyant  best, 
leads  the  group  in  songs 

HKMigh  he  doesn  t  want  to  say  it-to  jinx  anythmg- 
by  early  in  the  fifth  week  Cednc  is  actually  feeling  a 
thard  of  hope.  Bladtboard  scnbbles  are  beginning  to 
make  sense,  even  on  the  day  in  Ute-July  when  he  is 
thinking  only  about  what  will  follow  classes:  a  late  after- 
noon meeting  with  Prof  Tnilmg.  the  academic  director. 
.  This  a  the  meeung  Cednc  nas  been  wailing  (or  since  the 
-  moment  he  amved.  when  the  professor  will  assess  his 
progress  and-most  important-his  prospects  lor  some- 
day getting  accepted  into  M.l.T 
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Cednc.  wound  ii^ht.  r^ts  lost  on  the  wav  -to  Prot. 
Tnilint  s  office,  amvuig  a  tew  minutes  late. 
Professor  TTiJIing.  who  Is  white  ushers  the 
younpster  into  an  office  filled  wiiti  cemlicates. 
wide  windows,  and  a  darV  wood  desk.  Always  conscious 
o(  clothes.  Cednc  tnes  to  break  the  ice  by  complimenting 
Mr.  TTilling  on  his  shoes,  but  the  prolessor  doesn't  re- 
spond, mo^mp  n?ht  to  business 

After  a  nximent.  he  asks  Cednc  if  he  is  ■'ihinluni 
about  applying  and  coming  to  M.I.T  ' 

"Yeah.    Odnc  says  "I  ve  been  wanting  to  come  for 
years 

-Well.  I  dont  thmk  you're  M.I  T.  maier 
laJ.  the  prolessor  uys  flatly  "Your  acade- 
mic record  isn  t  strong  enough. 

Cednc.  whose  average  (or  his  junior  year 
was  belter  than  f-r.'w.  <.19.  thanks  to  sev 
eraJ  A-*-  grades,  asks  what  he  means- 

The  prolessor  explains  that  Cednc  s 
Scholasuc  Apuiude  Test  scores- he  has 
scored  only  a  910  out  of  a  possible  t600-are 
ab^t  200  points  below  what  they  need  to  be 

Agitated.  Cednc  begins  insisting  that  he  is 
willing  (0  work  hard,  "exceedingly  hard,  to 
make  it  at  M.I.T-  'He  seemed  to  nave  this  no- 
tion that  If  you  work  hard  enough,  you  can 
achieve  anything.  "  Prof.  TrlUing  recalls  hall 
ingly  "That  is  admirable,  but  it  a>so  can  set 
you  up  (or  disappointment.  And.  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  I  told  him.  that  just  doesn  t  se«m  to 
be  enough 

Ending  the  meeting,  the  professor  jots 
down  names  of  professors  at  Howard  Univer- 
sity, a  Mack  college  in  Washington,  and  at  the 
University  of  Maryland.  He  suggests  that 
Cednc  call  them,  that  If  Cednc  does  well  at 
one  of  those  coHeges.  he  might  someday  be 
able  to  trutsfer  to  M.I.T. 

Cednc  s  eyes  are  wtde.  his  temples 
bulging,  his  teeth  clenched.  He  doesn  i  hear 
Mr  Tnliing  s  worts  of  encouragement:  he 
hears  only  M.I.T.  s  rejection.  He  takes  the 
piece  of  paper  from  the  professor,  leaves  with 
out  a  word,  and  walks  acrxtss  campus  and  to 
his  dorm  room  Cnxmpling  up  the  note,  he 
throws  It  in  the  garttage  He  skips  dinner  that 
night,  ignonng  the  knocks  on  his  locked  door 
from  Isa.  Jenica  and  other  worried  fnends  "l 
thought  about  everything,  he- says.  '  ahout 
what  a  fool  I  ve  been 

The  next  morning,  wandenng  out  Into  the 
(oyer  as  calculus  class  ends,  he  Iinaliy  blows 
He  made  me  (eel  so  small,  this  big. "  he  says. 
almost  screaming,  as  he  presses  his  fingers 
cioie    -Not  M.I.T.  material  .  .    Who  is  he  to 
tell  me  thaf  He  doesn  t  know  what  I've  been 
through.  This  is  it.  nght  Uus  is  raasm.  \ 
while  guy  telling  me  1  can't  do  il  ' 
Physics  class  is  starting.  Cednc  slips  m.  moving,  now 
almost  by  rote,  to  the  front  row-ihe  place  he  nu  m  al- 
most even'  class  he  has  ever  taken, 
tsa  passes  him  a  note:  What  happened? 
He  writes  a  note  back  descnbing  the  meeong  and  say- 
ing he  15  thinking  of  leaving,  of  just  gotng  home.  The  re- 
turn missive,  now  also  signed  by  Jenica  and  a  thin* 
Inend.  tells  Cednc  he  has  worked  too  hard  u>  give  up. 
"You  can  t  just  rtin  awa\.'  the  note  says,  as  Isa  recalls 
later     "You  tiave  to  stav  and  prove  to  them  you  have 
what  It  takes. ..We  all  care  about 
you  and  love  you.    Cednc  folds 
the  note  gently  and  puts  it  in  his 
pocket. 


The  hour  ends  with  a  work 
sheet  Cednc  is  supposed  to  hand 
tn  barelv  touched  Taking  a 
tfiick  pencil  from  his  bookbac. 
he  scrawls  I  AM  LOST  across 
the  blank  sheet,  drops  it  on  thf 
teachers  desk,  and  disappears 
into  the  cTDwd  , 

ienica  nms  to  catch  up  with 
htm.  to  commiserate.  But  it  will 
be  difficult  for  her  to  (uUy  understand ;  In  her  meetmg  with 
Prof  Trilling  the  next  day.  he  encourages  her  to  enroll  at  ' 
M.I.T.  She  shTMgs  off  the  mvitarion  "AruJiy."  she  tells 
the  professor.  "1  was  pianrung  to  go  to  Stanlord  " 


On  a  sweltenng  taie-summer  day.  all  three  air  condi 
Doners  are  ttJastmg  in  Cednc  s  cramped  apartment  in 
Washington.  Cednc  is  sitting  on  his  bed,  piled  high  with 
dothes.  one  of  his  bags  not  yet  unpacked  even  though  he 
returned  home  from  Camtwldge  several  weeks  ago. 

The  last  days  of  the  M.LT.  program  were  flUul.  Cednc 
didn't  go  to  the  tlnaJ  banquet,  where  awards  are  pre- 
sented, because  he  dkln  t  want  to  see  Prof.  Trilling 
again.  But  be  made  blends  in  Cambndge.  and  on  the  lasi 
morning,  as  vans  were  loaded  lor  uips  to  the  airport,  he 
bugged  and  cned  UJce  the  rest  of  them 

"I  don  t  think  much  about  It  now.  about  M.I.T.."  he 
says,  as  a  police  car  speeds  b>.  its  siren  barely  audible 
over  the  air  oondlOoners  whir.  "Other  things  are  hap^ 
pentng.  J  have  plenty  to  do" 

Not  reaUy.  Most  days  since  returning  from  New  Eng- 
land, he  has  spent  knocking  around  the  tmy.  spare  apan- 
ment.  or  going  to  church,  or  plodding  through  applica- 
tkxu  for  ooHefcs  and  actioUnbips. 

The  calls  from  Torrtnce.  who  has  been  joined  in  his 
passon  lor  uiam  by  Cedrlc's  first  cousin,  have  in- 
creased Cednc  says  he  "just  listens,  and  that  "its 
hart  to  argue  with"  Tornnce. 

But  insKJe  the  awkwart  youngster,  a  storm  rages.  Not 
at  home  on  the  hustling  streets,  and  ostnazed  by  high- 
school  peers  who  see  his  ambiDon  as  a  sign  of  "disre- 
spect." Cednc  has  discovered  that  the  future  he  so  care- 
fully chaned  may  not  welcome  him  either 

Certainly,  he  will  app*y  to  colleges  And  his  final  eval- 
uaDons  from  each  M.I.T.  class  turned  out  better  than 
he-and  perhaps  even  Prof.  Ttming-thought  they  would. 
He  showed  improvement  nght  through  the  very  last  day. 

But  the  experience  in  Cambridge  left  Cednc  bewil 
dered.  Pnvaie-school  scholarship  oflere.  cruaal  to  help 
underpnnleged  students  make  up  (or  lost  years  betore 
landing  m  the  swift  currents  of  college .  have  been  passed 
by.  despite  his  mother  s  urgings.  Instead.  Cednc  Jen- 
mngs  has  deaded  to  return  to  BaiJou  High,  the  place  from 
which  he  has  spent  the  last  three  years  trying  to  escape, 

"I  know  this  may  sound  crazy.  "  he  says,  shaking  his 
bead.  "But  I  guess  I'm  sort  of  comforuble  there,  at  my 
school.  Comfonable  in  this  place  that  I  hate      ♦ 


DESPERATELY  TRYING  TO  STAY  ON  COURSE 


A  Lint  ATVLNS  CHUPS  PIF  ^  tKL  GOLD  rwrUacf  ■!  hPf 
ihrmi  •!  rf  II  ts  a  i^lniTun  4  rhjrra  ih  1  •ill  >an]  oft  ihr 
rMl  ipiniiluftinc>l"^>u"d  T>m- nrrUirp  sprlh  out 
fM.\     ind  A]>ru  ri^f  nnr  to r4th-4htt  U\t  rlnsnr  firltnrnds- 
hivnf  viialrnii  an  -  jl  (hr  sun  ulrhr  vN>il  ^tM 

Sht  lud  r*if<i  itw  irmleis  Iron*  1  *nn*n  ai  hff  churcli.  vtw  had 
pi'kfd  lip  .1  Kandful  )1  *  •<«nro  i  nrMt  rjlh    Kii  Uku  dTidrd  thr 
Irtirr.  «<iild  tiand  I'V  vmnhmi  titwt  itun  t/fLt\  Kt{hu  Amtni 
nv tl      Th.ii  %f  «auld  t)r  a  fna4>n(  \r\.\n  nrh  at  RjDuw.  shodbr 
tiHkint  i-yriFirr  tn6  6a**^  itfn**'*  th^t  witWI  bnn(  atnui 
UK*   3  nt*  rta  ta  t>Url  f^Jr 

lifK.n  \t*i  fM  Atioj  t*T*t  A^r*'""*  "  «illproi«'l  thrm 
^^l<n  rhjH^  and  an  dimpln  hrhind  h>  1  bi(  titan  ihr  n  <ht  wl( 
^prxiFX*^  rmxhrt  lipitf  (ij»  ihur"*ip"(  %i^>hnmif*n 

^iKia  IS  iTufti  pmtiviKf  nl  iV\pir->ld<iri4Mj  H-rAi  indfor 
ti*«l  traun  Mtria  s  homr  lifr  mn  br  eH»nic  •i)h  vim  tiblinft 
im-ludme  hrr  bmh<^  ItiiOip  H»k  hrf  (4ih*r  hat  >  itrad)  job.  h#i 
nkxhrr  H  al«a\s  ai  humr  y*  n  fuidMl  b^  b^rfalVr  i  adkXf  lo 
^'i  aiuinabl*  |nati  shr  •  jnu  10  be  an  riKuiitr  wrrpiaf)  •»h 
a  tiouv  »tih  xhttt  bMrmvni  a  tiiil*  >anl  «iih  a  i»in(  *heral 
tan  van.  nnjidf  an4  nnl  br  i(rti4  (nd  «»rn  I  |rl  ■•  and  I  ■)!!  - 
I II  liif  ihe'f.  an  bv  m)vn 

tiriavnj  tlilf  rUsfM)  wtb'irtln  Shr  haslurd  in  uitof  ih(cii>  1 
•  orsi  puMK  bousint  profroi  in  tr«  past  i»o>Fart  She  and  hn 
n»f  iiblmts  art  from  ivodillfmU  Itittm  -  ifr  admi  aMin  Bho 
«  JS  Iwai^n  ID  4etth.  Ihr  glhrr  an  ocrisinnal  titilT 

In  Ihr  pan  )taJ.  (houc^   Chtnu  hurmrrttd  u  a  Wafinf  ttu 
dmi  n-hm  (fw  odwT  fuH  |n    A  s.    Onana  bonp  hnw  thr  tanf 
A  •      Slv  lalti  cf  brMf  an  otnirtrvian   ftiii  she  a  alien  rrco  and 
famrt  an  edjp  (rf  "^rdin«i 

Hff  ptryi*cs  iftchn.  CVwM^lwr  Gnmm  a  concmtt^  Ur 
Crvnm  au  rrttftMM  lAfl  S>plfwrt»<T  (oacifpt  OrUna  Into  a  claa 
ol  (biMSi  aH  Kfltort.  te  hr  pw  tm  »  trnt\  profrlmo  im.  ttprCI 
tnf  hp  ifl  rail,  thf  icorrd  m^-    "mi*  hr  a  rhaJlwiiinc  hft  at  r^rry 


I  h0  urti 


AMcIa  Atkins.  led.  and  Oclavio  Hooks. 


ativviuAit> .  and  *«>■»  tm  «1enf f-Iair  projfft .  »hKh  xnn  tirr- 
morts  aM  wnson  lont^asurr  ractrt  thniii-ats    acinrb  tor  lini 
pttrt     Bui  Onatia  Oxln  1  iNn  up  on  ih«-  d)\  shr  *u  duf  10  fur 
Ihr  rwlrij  a/K)  ih*  projwi  »«» i  br  finnhrd  in  iimr  d*  the  fur 
yie  Mil  only  M>  *»»  had    tamil*  busrn*^    ihaidjv 

'  Ot)  1  one  Of  Otxe  «Hta/T  babt^.    un  Aliria  tnwf  «>  'nat^ 
R  tonl  litr  banirr    Uhjr  ttw\  riH  ai  mV       Ruf  she  u  «nmrd 
(wu»u  1    mnd  1  brrn  all  o*ef  ihr  pUrr         fhinp  ar»  r*"t  "" 

On  tnfd  thtcttn  dunnf  tunr h  pen^  ihr  aSi  lumi  10  a  31  j  »i/ 
old  wun  Ona^U  haa  brm  i^in(   AJ<f  u  has  hrm  on  trfiirrlwrti 
a/raiJ  Vt  fnrM  mixtii  ^>e  pnr'Ufll     and   thai  II  be  <(   H"  lilf  II  b* 
»fT     On*  day  ih*  ia>s  Ihai    OtT>  i  tn  drtiial    and  ilur    t  in  r«"r 
le  ta  Che  r»li™o*T     Orta^H  anfTlh  6rt\ir%  hri/if  poxf^aw  tni 
Uis  AUda  nyi  dw  "vu  minakni.  H  su  tB  fist  a  )oi( 

Bui  tit  ptiyrKs  rt&M.  OruvU  bean  tfcwn  on  1  rvpy  of  Pajrntt 
tntfUirt  SJw  lintrawn    lOESvnilab  (iv  a  Sa!*  Nun«T>       Ii 
t 


cmai  be  real  ■  hinl. "  the  uj-s  pemivflv     to  nu^/  a  pUr*  ib 
solii'rl)-  Mlf  I  »  IB  Ift'ani  -  W  rvichinc  rooM  tu{feti  lo  rhrm 

A  Irw  •rfks  Utn  kmf  adrr  Ihr  srrnrr  (ajr   (Irunj  tiU  in 
phliiafUuwtMvr  iKadnnihedfU  rhr<T  fw  »•**  onaiiW* 
apinB  the  •all  dan|V  two  sunff  fus^  for  a  rwtri 'ii-  ■--    Mr 
CrlmrnUbrsKjehimiirll   l(  ihr  d(«n  I  rMnplfif  N't    .  -  ..<  m 

a  ff«  dayf .  ho  UU  tturtrnt  a-ill  (ail  ph)lH-i  for  ihr  qiunri 

It  1  W^fnismiinc  h*  U>1  ^-mj  **v  ihrmlf^^mc,  and  vc«i 
r»a(h  out  and  «>  J-of  tnir  fn>  hjr>d  Km  'N-*  *•'»  t  rh»v  th>nl 
thr)  IT  tupfCBrt  10  dn*»n 

tJirt   Aliria  mrniiiini  ihai  shr  .ind  ikU'iJ   i^^rihrt   lamrur 
•«h  th*  <4fa  o(  a    nr*  er.i  ilui  •»  •™iW  ImJ      .r»r  rvr.  llw^ 
Ihfy  t»ir>  (fli.  »uold  be  a  ihirld  111  »rrp  ihfin  Mf»    V"    ii»ij*iai» 
the  onl*  firl  vilhiui  one    *l«u  t-us  \hr  i>><k  ii  Kn%  titrt  rti%i"»-f 
iHK  hrt  Inrnd  tnrd  to  ^en  ii  (i»  V< 

Hall  amik  a^a^.  ai  (»rij»iainj»  Iwuir  het  l»jMr-*l 
rwthM.MKhflleRirtdfo  initnhrr    T*KK  ME  HOME  I  M 
liHI'NK    T  ihinon  ihe  roiirh   Ms   Rjndr' rw'K  on  mm  I-     .r* 
has  mtie    h*r  (irti  hab>  ai  II.  h^f  yetn  o«  n*!**:!    Iw-i  tii-mpti 
often  tulile   lo  l«p  het  rhjidfrn    a*l>  fn^m  ill  ihr  r^hrr  t«b  •»»' 
li*e  anvnd  here  "ho  ur  r*n|  rtuahetr 

Ue  min>  li^vic ''owni  tn  U>e  re^prti  hpn  a  •aSpap"**' •■'* 
rmirnres  Ihai  taca)  irhrajfe  pAS  'vl  tnniJLaSv.rk.nTVK  snal  tmv 
no  hit  tnmiuwe  or  rtDi^rwhip  to  budd  sell  eSerm  Hm  tho  ifvw 
(<Im  vti>i  rorrtfrt  ai  Vt  lUn^T  fTv^  min  vmunhn)     *?»  %  *' 
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Senator  DODD.  Very  good  The  committee  will  stand  adjourned. 
[Whereupon,  at  11:48  a-m.,  the  committee  was  adjourned.] 
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